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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 


The D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y., oper- 
ated by Doubleday, Page & Co., Ralph Perry, edi- 
tor, emphasizes this: “Fifteen hundred words is 
our absolute maximum and we like 1200 much 
better—and pay fifteen dollars for them. I think 
an editor who’d count words on a tabloid story 
would push little chickens in the water.” 


American Mutual Magazine, 245 State Street, 
Boston, published by the American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company, Carl Stone Crummett, edi- 
tor, sends word: “We pay from 1 to 5 cents a 
word for material on acceptance. We desire in- 
formative articles of 1000 to 1200 words, which 


would interest executives of manufacturing con- - 


cerns, that pertain to raw material, manufacturing 
and distribution, or finance and economics ; human- 
interest stories with a distinctly business slant. of 
the same length; stimulative or inspirational ma- 
terial in the nature of homely philosophy of 200 
to 400 words for the editorial pages; original 
jokes, and an occasional poem of not more than 
500 words which is timely. Specially prepared ar- 
ticles on timely developments of mutual insurance 
are used. All technical subjects should be treated 
simply. This is a man’s magazine, but an occa- 
sional article would be considered which has suffi- 
cient force and point to it, that a man would give it 
to his wife to read. We frequently use feature 
articles on transportation, including opinions of 
authorities on probable development within next 
ten years, foreign merchandise requirements, in- 
formative articles describing the history, function 
and economics of different industries, sidelights on 
government and political activities, especially in 
Washington; “Out of the Pigeon: Hole” items of 
25 to 100 words describing ideas and inspiration 
for business men and women. It is desirable to 
accompany manuscripts with photogfaphs. Sugges- 


tions or photographs for covers are welcome and __ 


will be purchased on their merits.” , 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, writes: “We want true stories, throbbing 
with life, relating a real life plot as it has been 
lived by real characters. True Story Magazine 


never accepts fiction if it is possible for us to de- - 
tect it as such. We will not publish a single story . 


unless the author gives us an affidavit stating that 
it is true.” 

The Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn., Wilbur Cross, editor, writes: “Your list- 
ing of The Yale Review in the Handy Market List 


as making ‘No Payment’ is erroneous. It. should 


read ‘Good rates.’” 


The Black Mask, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, P. C. Cody, editor, sends word: “In your 
Handy Market List will you kindly change the rate 
per word of The Black Mask from ‘1 cent up, on 
acceptance’ to ‘Up to 1 cent, on acceptance?’ ” 


Sources 


Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
Roger Daniels, editor, writes: “We publish both 
fiction and the confession type of story but the 
same rule applies to both types: We want well- 
rounded, substantially built stories. The subtle, 
clever, and satirical handling of sex is not for us. 
Give us the heart-throb plus a plot and the writer 
is pretty sure of a check at good rates on ac- 
ceptance. I think your Handy Market List is un- 
doubtedly the best presentation of manuscript 
markets published, one which should have the 
hearty co-operation of all editors. I am particu- 
larly glad to have it because Dream World is a 
new magazine and has to make its way through 
a considerable pile of misdirected material until its 
policy is understood.” 


Snappy Stories, a publication of the New Fic- 
tion Publishing Company, also publishers of Popu- 
lar Radio and Live Stories, now at 627 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, sends this word through 
its editor, Florence Haxton: “You are ‘holding 
out’ on your public so far as the rates on Snappy 
Stories are concerned, since you list us at a cent 
up. As a matter of fact, our minimum rate is 1% 
cents, and we pay as high as 3 cents a word for 
very short features. Won’t you make this correc- 
tion in your next Market List?” 


The Poster, now located at 307 S. Green Street, 

Chicago, Burton Harrington, editor, writes: “We 
are paying from $30 to $100 per article of 1500 to 
2500 words with illustrations, to writers who have 
sufficient training to get our angle and put across 
a story. Unknown contributors, if their material 
is good, are paid 1 cent a word and up. It is diffi- 
cult to find writers who can get the angles wanted 
for a publication like The Poster. A thorough, 
careful writer who appreciates our needs from 
careful examination of our publications, writes ar- 
ticles which need very little of the blue pencil and, 
to our way of thinking, such articles are worth 
much ‘more merely on the basis that they conserve 
the time of our editorial staff. I wonder if this 
thought could not be brought home by an editorial 
on your part?” Other publications of this com- 
pany are Poster News and Association News. 


The American Mercury, formerly at 220 W. 
Forty-second Street, New York, has moved to 730 
Fifth Avenue, the new home of Alfred A. Knopf, 


Inc., book'pwblishers, by whom it is issued. 


The Business Woman, 33 W. Forty-second 


Street, New York, “has temporarily suspended pub- 
lication. but expects to resume with the May of 
~ June’ number,” writes the treasurer, J. E. Flynn. 


The Independent has beet purchased by Richard 
E. Danielson of Groton, Mass., and Christian A. 
Herter, and will be moved from New York to 


Boston. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Prize Contests 


D.C. Thomson & Co., Ltd., of Thomson House, 
Fetter Lane, London, and Dundee, Scotland, maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers, offer a prize of 
£1000 for the best serial story suitable for a 
weekly publication. The story should be from 
70,000 to 80,000 words in length and be suitable for 
division into installments of approximately 5000 
words. The competition is open to residents of all 
countries, provided the manuscript is in English. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten and must be for- 
warded before June 30, 1924, to the Prize Story 
Editor, Messrs. Hughes Massie & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and for safety should be reg- 
istered. All entries will be acknowledged on re- 
ceipt. All serial rights of the £1000 prize story 
will belong to Messrs. D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd. ; 
all book rights will remain with the author; any 
other rights will be shared equally between D. C. 
Thomson & Co., Ltd., and the author. Manuscripts 
not awarded the prize will be returned, but Messrs. 
D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd., will be prepared to 
negotiate with authors for the purchase of such 
other manuscripts as are suitable for publication 
in their magazines or newspapers. In addition to 
the £1000 prize offered by D. C. Thomson & Co., 
Ltd., Hughes Massie & Co. have arranged for one 
of the most important British publishing houses to 
offer an advance of £500 on account of royalties 
for the English and American book publishing 
rights to the winning story. (See advertisement 
in this issue. Address Hughes Massie & Co. for 
further details of contest.) 


Reilly & Lee, book publishers, 1006 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, offer $500 in prizes in connec- 
tion with the new novel, “The Test of Donald 
Norton,” by Robert E. Pinkerton. For the best 
review of the book in not to exceed 300 words, a 
$150 prize is offered, $75 for the second, and $25 
for the third. -For the best advertising plan, sug- 
gestion or slogan for promoting the book, $150 is 
offered, $75 for the second, and $25 for the third. 
The publishers will also pay $5 for each quota- 
tion they wish to use from any book review not a 
prizé-winner, and $5 for each idea, suggestion or 
slogan they may use aside from the prize-winners. 
ie the Contest Editor. Contest closes July 1, 


The Board of Trustees of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church offers prizes for the seven best stories 
written in the interest of home missions and sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1924. The prizes are $75, 
$50, $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5. The preferred 
subject for stories is race relations. The story 
should be from 1500 to 2000 words in length; no 
Name must appear on manuscript but in a sealed 
envelope with manuscript; all stories become the 
Property of the society and should be sent to the 
chairman, Mrs. Dan B. Brummitt, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


_The Queen’s Work, a Catholic magazine pub- 
lished at 626 N. Vandeventer, Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., announces a monthly contest in which it will 
offer prizes of $5, $3, $2, and $1 for the best let- 
ters submitted in answer to questions to be printed 
monthly in the magazine. 


The American Radio Association will pay $500 
for the best answer to the query, “Who is to pay 
for broadcasting?” according to an announcement 
made by Alfred M. Caddell, secretary, with head- 
quarters at 50 Union Square, New York. The 
terms of the contest require that all answers shall 
have been placed in the mail, addressed to the 
American Radio Association, on or before July 20, 
1924. The contest is open to any resident of the 
United States. Contestants must not exceed 1500 
words in their statement of any one plan, which 
should be typewritten and double-spaced. In addi- 
tion to the plan, a brief summary should be in- 
cluded. In the event ofthe same plan being re- 
ceived from two different sources, the judges will 
award the prize to the first one received, Secre- 
tary Caddell states that the prize has been made 
possible by an anonymous doner. It is pointed out 
that some persons feel that the expense of radio 
broadcasting should be borne entirely by the in- 
dustry, while others feel that the radio public is 
now getting something for nothing, which is wrong 
economically. It has been suggested that a public 
appropriation should be made to help bear the bur- 
den of the distribution of information of a dis- 
tinctly public character. 


Near East Relief offers two prizes of $50 each 
in a contest divided into two classes. In Class A, 
the prize will be awarded for the best article of 
not more than 1000 words on any phase of the 
general subject of the orphanage work of Near 
East relief, such as “How Near East Relief Feeds 
the Children,” “Training Near East Orphans for 
Self-Support,” “Near East Relief Orphans in Bible 
Lands,” “Near East Relief Orphans and Agricul- 
ture.” In Class B, the article must not contain 
more than 1000 words and must be written on the 
subject of International Golden Rule Sunday to be 
observed December 7, 1924. Contestants may com- 
pete for both prizes and may offer more than one 
article for each prize, subject to the following re- 
strictions: Articles submitted must have been al- 
ready published in some magazine; those for Class 
A, in any issue between June, 1924, and January, 


‘ 1925; Class B, in a November or December, 1924, 


issue. Contestants must submit to the editorial de- 
partment, Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, copies of the magazines in which the 
articles are published. The contest closes at 5 p. m. 
on December 31, 1924. Contestants may secure 
material on which to base their articles from Near 
East Relief at the above address. 


The Actors’ Equity Association, 115 W. Forty- 
seventh Street, New York, announces that an award 
of $2500 will be made for the best play submitted 
to the Equity Players before October 1, 1924. 


The Chautauqua Drama Board offers a $3000 
minimum royalty guarantee for the best play sub- 
mitted by an American author for use on the 
Chautauqua Circuit during the suntmer of 1925. A 
native American theme, comedy or farce, is pre- 
ferred. The competition closes August 15, 1924. 
No prize will be awarded unless a suitable play is 
obtained. Rights to the winning play revert to the 
author after September 15, 1924. Submit manu- 
scripts to Paul M. Pearson, Secretary Chautauqua 
Drama Board, Swarthmore, Pa. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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WN the lively sketch that appears 
on the next and succeeding 
pages, Willard King Bradley has 

given some interesting illustrations 
of the. manner in which full- 
fledged stories may be evolved from 
elusive plot germs. But, as every 
writer knows, there is a great deal 
more than “magic” to the construc- 
tion of story plots, no matter how 
magical the process may seem. We 
suggested to Mr. Bradley that a 
“follow-up” for this article would 
be in order—whereupon he made a 
few mystic passes at his typewriter 
and drew therefrom a completed 
article—with apparently as little ef- 
fort as a slight-of-hand performer 
drawing a white rabbit from a pre- 
sumably empty hat. The article is 
entitled “Winning Editorial Favor,’ 
and contains worth-while hints on 
story structure and getting the ut- 
most effectiveness out of incidents 
in fictional development. ' 

A headliner in the June issue will 
be that most entertaining yarn- 
spinner, Lemuel L. De Bra, with 
whose name the majority of fiction- 
readers are familiar. De Bra has 
written short-stories of many types, 
for magazines here and abroad, but 
seems to be best remembered for his 
Chinese tales that have appeared in 
Blue Book Magazine. 

Mr. De Bra’s article is entitled, 
“The Truth About Writers and 
Writing.” It contains several im- 
portant but too frequently neg- 
lected truths, and _ incidentally 
touches on the - scenario-writing 
situation from the _ professional 
writer's standpoint. 

The big feature of the June 
magazine, to many, will be the 
quarterly Handy Market List. An 
unusual number of changes have 
been recorded among the magazines 
during the past two or three 
months—new publications launched, 
others suspended, addresses altered, 
and even new policies of payment 
adopted. The Handy Market List, | 
as usual, will be supplemented by the 
latest news of publishers’ require- 
ments, the all-important feature of 
a writer's trade journal. 


Developing a “Mere Wisp of an Idea” into a Word Painting 
that Throbs and Glows; a Few Tricks and How 
They Were Performed 


By Willard King Bradley 


Author of “Empty Arms,” “Main 4400,” “Idle Hands,” “The Sidewalks of New 
York” and Other Successful Photoplays 


other lands have marveled at the feats 

of such men as Houdini, Thurston 
and Keller. I am not decrying them— 
neither the citizens nor the magicians—but 
how much more clever and necromantic is it 
for an author to take a few sheets of white 
paper and a few drops of blue or black ink, 
and produce therefrom a word-painting that 
throbs with life and glows with every color 
of the rainbow ! 

Myself, I am only a minor magician— 
yet scores of times, now, I have performed 
with my Underwood parlor tricks of pres- 
tidigitation which, while probably not as- 
tounding enough to merit the approbation of 
my masters, proved of sufficient cleverness 
tocompel blase magazine publishers and 
photoplay producers to reach for their fount- 
ain pens. Thus, with a few sheets of paper 
and a few drops of ink, an author can pro- 
duce not only a word-painting that throbs 
and glows, but also a handsome sedan that 
throbs and goes. 

Take, for instance, a number of “tricks” 
I recently performed. One in particular— 
“The Sidewalks of New York’”—grew in 
a comparatively short space of time from a 
mere wisp of an idea to the feature attrac- 
tion of an important Broadway theater, 
where, for seven days, it drew thousands 
and thousands of persons—enough to popu- 
late and maintain a city of fair size. It was 
not a particularly clever “trick’”—not nearly 
so clever as, say, “The Covered Wagon” 
or “Scaramouche”—but it: brought many, 


Fr: years the good citizens of this and 


_ Many dollars into the box office of that im- 


portant Broadway theater*thus changing 
white paper into green. 

How was it performed? Well, first, let 
us account for the wisp of an idea. 

I had been an admirer of the famous old 


song, “The Sidewalks of New York,” since 
childhood. I had heard it played and sung 
hundreds of times, had even heard its author, 
Charles Lawlor, sing it. With the election 
of Al Smith to the governorship of New 
York, the song enjoyed a new vogue; every- 
where the Governor went, the song was 
played and sung. 


East Side, West Side, all around the town, 

The tots sang ‘Ring-a-rosy, London Bridge is 
falling down’; 

Boys and girls together, me and Mamie Rorke, 

Tripped the light fanastic on the Sidewalks of 
New York. 


It became known as Governor Smith’s song, 
and was tendered as much publicity as King 
Tut and Emile Coue. The air was full of 
it; everybody was singing “The Sidewalks 
of New York.” 


Azout this time a photoplay producer 
: for whom I had performed two “tricks” 
that proved immensely successful in the 
changing of white paper into green—“Empty 
Arms” and “Idle Hands”—summoned me to 
his office and requested me to write’a ve- 
hicle for a new star he had just signed—a 
sweet golden-haired darling of six he had 
seen dance at a Chattanooga charity fete 
and whom he figured he could groom to be 
a feminine edition of the delightful Jackie 
Coogan. He showed me a photograph of 
the child—Hanna Lee—and the following 
day I met the child herself; a cute, unaf- 
fected little bundle of smiles and dimples 
dressed all in pink. She was as unlike the 
average child as wheat and chaff. I told 
the producer I would start at once on a ve- 
hicle for her and left them. 

With only a vision of this little Dixie 
darling before me, I strove to weave about 
her a story of' sufficient strength to make 
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an acceptable multiple-reel feature. It was 
no simple task, for the child had had no 
previous cinematic experience, and the 
story would have to conceal this fact and yet 
give her the bulk of the “footage.” 


TH E old reliable Cinderella theme pre- 

sented itselfi—it always does—and I 
mulled over it. Because of the child’s age, 
the Prince Charming business was out of 
the question (though I had written—and 
sold—a screen story in which the lovers 
hadn’t yet reached “the age of reason”). 
But, although in this instance Cinderella 
herself was unacceptable, her rags could be 
utilized. So I began to visualize my little 
Dixie star in rags—a pint-sized Mary Pick- 
ford. 

It proved a splendid foundation; for im- 
mediately characters began to surround her. 
First came Muggins the bootlegger—a cross 
between Bill Sikes and Battling Burrows 
of Thomas Burke’s unforgettable “The 
Chink and the Child.” Then, to offset the 
brutality of Muggins, came lovable old Pie- 
tro Tonelli and his beloved violin. 

Having progressed thus far, I let fancy 
have the rein. I was seated by the open 
window of my Perry Street apartment, 
smoking a cigar, when came to my ears 
from a house across the way a girl’s voice 
singing—“The Sidewalks of New York.” 

The old song never gripped me more. 
Thrilled, I listened; then, as the singer 
reached the lines, 


Tripped the light fantastic on the Sidewalks of 
New York, 


I knew I had a title that would not only 
fit my story but would also prove a tremen- 
dous box-office “draw.” 

Going to my typewriter I commenced the 
story in continuity. The singer’s words still 
fresh in my mind, I wrote the opening “art 
title” : 

' New York—the giant of the universe . . . 

Bagdad-on-the-Subway . . . Stone and steel 

and = . . . diamonds against black vel- 

seven million hearts throbbing to the 

crash of a discordant but mighty symphony! 


The rest practically wrote itself. The 
three principal’ characters soon grew to 
seven; and, out of the abundance of love 
and hate they manifested, came conflict— 
that paramount desideratum of drama. 
Conflict, surprises, action—all were present. 


I wrote only at night—an old habit ac. § 
quired in newspaper days; aeweek later wit- FF 
nessed the story’s completion; two weeks 
later, production. The result, as I say, falls & 
short of “The Covered Wagon” or “Scara- & 
mouche”—but millions will see it and, | 
hope, like it. 

Recent magazine “tricks” of mine— 
“Cigarettes,” “Habit,” “Ten Thousand § 
Dollars,” “The Hotel Register Wife,” “The 
Vehicle” and “Page Ponce de Leon’—all § 
grew out of mere wisps of ideas. 

“Cigarettes” and “Ten Thousand Dol 
lars,” each of which boasted a surprise end- 
ing (I owe much to the sedulous study of 
the works of that bland North Carolinian 
the world knew as O. Henry) were based 
on the centuries-old theme of jealousy, al- F 
beit treated satirically: I love to write 
satire, even though its indulgence makes one 
run the risk of being frequently misunder- 
stood. 

In “Cigarettes,” the husband, Howard 
Trent, who smokes Turkish Straights, sus- 
pecting that his wife, who smokes Egyp- 
tienne Delights, is receiving the attentions 
of another—he has found a half-burned Vir- 
ginia Prettiest in the livingroom ash-tray 
—promises the elevator operator of their 
apartment house, a handsome young mortal 
who is working his way through college, 
a hundred dollars if he learns the identity 
of his wife’s mysterious male caller.. Trent 
is then summoned to Chicago—the manager 
there has been drinking embalming fluid 
or something equally strenuous. Upon his 
return, a few days later, he anxiously asks 
the operator if he is to get the hundred. 
The operator answers in the negative, which 
throws Trent into ecstasy and the reader 
into bewilderment, for the operator knows 
that Mrs. Trent has entertained “the other 
man” during her husband’s absence. But 
then another paragraph straightens every- 
thing out—for the reader. After carrying 
the jubilant husband aloft, the operator, 
feeling the need of a cigarette, takes out a 
package and lights—a Virginia Prettiest. 


N “Ten Thousand Dollars,” Max Silver, 
Volstead-hating, sun-dodging theatrical 
magnate, upon returning home at the early 
(for him) hour*of 4 A. M., descries a well- 
dressed masculine figure emerging from his 
Park Avenue residence. . Naturally, he 1 
torn with jealousy—so much so that he de- 
sires to kill the fellow and then cut him up 
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— 


into little cubes. Poe didn’t write “The 
Cask of Amontillado” for nothing! Quite 
by accident Silver discovers in the library 
of his home an affectionately inscribed pho- 
tograph of a young Thespian; and the fol- 
lowing day, inspired by a situation in a 
British play he has under consideration, he 
hunts out the young Thespian in his humble 
quarters and, emulating the husband in the 
play, buys him off for—ten thousand dol- 
lars. Then he goes to his club and flaunts 
Volstead. Nineteen hours later, in a some- 
what dampened condition, he arrives home; 
and seeing there an ebony-hued maid instead 
of the pink-and-gold creature he has hitherto 
known, shouts vociferously for his wife. 
When she appears, he inquires: “Wasa mat- 
ter wiz Peggy? She’s turned black!” Then 
his wife informs him that the ebony-hued 
one isn’t Peggy, but Gwendolyn, an im- 
portation from the West Indies. “But 
where’s Peggy—cute little Peggy?” de- 
mands the drink-dazzled magnate. His 
wife replies: “Peggy eloped with that young 
actor crush of hers that’s been around here 
so often lately.” Why? There is no answer ; 
for the magnate, keenly feeling the loss of 
his ten thousand, falls back into a divan and, 
gesticulating wildly, begins to mumble in- 
coherently in the language of his ancestors. 
“Delirium tremens!” cries his wife; but the 
reader knows it isn’t that. 

“Habit” was inspired by observing a 
friend crumple a sheet of written matter into 
a ball and then deposit it in a wastebasket. 
Not very thrilling, perhaps; but in my story 
it serves to wreck the life of a successful 
playwright. 

From childhood Avery Greyson, instead 
of destroying papers containing writing, has 
always crumpled them into little white balls 
and then flung them where they could be 
found—and read. At the opening of my 
story, a medical friend, noticing him do this 
—he is working on a new bedroom opus— 
chaffs him about it, but he only laughs; and 
when his friend warns him that one day the 
habit will lead him into trouble, he only 
laughs the louder. The physician’s predic- 
tion proves a true one; for after Greyson 
has quarreled with his paramour (and has 
crumpled into a ball a bill for an expensive 
tobe de nuit), he receives a note from her, 
which his wife finds and, because it is pink 
(and crumpled), reads. The wife, for whom 
he really cares in his own shallow way, 
Writes him a note that she is leaving him for 


ever; and when he comes home and finds 
her gone, he realizes how much she really 
meant in his life. The butler hands him 
his wife’s note; and after reading it, he 
characteristically crumples it into a little 
ball and sends it spinning to the floor. 


“FPHE Hotel Register Wife” was born 

““ of a visit to a vaudeville theater, 
where I Saw a so-called Oriental “mystic” 
perform. Fancy—magic born of magic! 
This ‘‘mystic’—a very clever showman— 
professed to be able to answer any question 
asked him by a person in the audience; his 
crystal, he claimed, was a thousand years old 
and enabled him to reveal secrets of the 
past, the present and the future. He was 
decked out very convincingly—those pres- 
ent seemingly swallowed his every word as 
gospel. I recall one simple old soul, a woman 
with a blind daughter. She was not a 
“plant,” for she made her home in my neigh- 
borhood. She, like the others, wrote her 
question on a card and placed it in a num- 
bered envelope, which was then sealed and 
returned to one of the mystic’s assistants. 
These sealed envelopes were placed in a 
scarlet box on a table fully twenty feet from 
the mystic—it was patent that he could not ° 
possibly acquaint himself with their contents. 
But, gazing into his gleaming crystal, he 
proceeded to call out their numbers—and, 
when those seeking enlightenment made 
themselves known, to answer their ques- 
tions! I must confess that, for a moment, 
I was taken in; but only fora moment. The 
old gray matter came to my rescue. I rea- 
soned that if he possessed such knowledge 
he would be worth a million dollars a day 
to men like Rockefeller and Morgan, instead 
of getting four or five hundred a week én 
third-rate vaudeville at 
that. 

That night, when I reached home, I tried 
to solve the phenomenon. How did he do 
it? A solution came to me, but it was in- 
complete. So the following day I sought 
out an acquaintance who books vaudeville 
acts and asked him if he knew the mystic. 
“Sure,” he replied, “I’ve booked him.” 
“How does he work?” I asked, delighted 
that I was in a fair way to learn the solu- 
tion. “Oh, it’s simple—simple!” stated my 
friend. “The most important member of the 
act—his dame—doesn’t show. When the 
assistants dump the sealed envelopes into 
the scarlet box, a little chute carries them 
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to a basket at her feet. She opens them, 
reads them—and then telegraphs the ques- 
tions and phony answers to him. You may 
have noticed he wears a turban and stands 
on a rug while he pulls that apple-sauce 
about the crystal. The rug conceals the 
wires leading from her instrument—it’s a 
costly little article—to his body, and the 
turban covers two tiny transmitters over his 
ears. Pretty?” - 

It was. And it gave me the foundation 
for one of my most popular magazine sto- 
ries: that of the little New Hampshire tele- 
graph operator who meets, and falls in love 
with, a vaudeville performer who comes to 
her drab little mountain town for a two 
weeks’ stay one summer. Learning she is 
a telegraph operator, he figures he can make 
use of her. He frames the crystal-gazing 
act and engages her. He has so dazzled her 
that she is carried off her feet. 

She goes to New York with him and for 
eight years bears the cross of abuse and 
humiliation. One night, after their act has 
just finished at the theater in Lincoln 
Square, she discovers him in the alley, mak- 
ing love to one of the girls in a tabloid re- 
vue on the same bill. But she no longer 
cares—she has reached the end of her rope. 
Going to Central Park, she seats herself 
on a bench overlooking the lake. Here she 
meets a young ranchman in the East on 
business and is instantly attracted to him— 
it is obvious that he is captivated, too. After 
a happy hour together, he asks her about 
herself and she confesses her past relations 
with the actor, though without divulging 
his name or profession. He tells her it 
matters but little, then invites her to Coney 
Island the following evening. At first she is 
about to refuse; then, seeing how earnest 
hé is, she accepts. 

The following evening, while they are 
seated in a lantern-lighted pavilion on the 
shore, he tells her he must return at once to 
Montana and asks her to accompany him as 
his wife. She tells him she must have time 
to think it over. At his hotel, the following 
afternoon, he receives from her a note that 
puzzles him. It advises him to go that night 
for his answer to a theater where the Great 
Claxton, the Oriental Mystic, is appearing. 
The fingers of Mystery and Romance beckon 
and he does as she suggests; and when the 
curtain rises on the mystic’s act, he carries 
out her instructions: writing “What is her 
answer?” on a card and then, signing his 


— 


name, placing it in the envelope and sealing 
it. A few moments later he starts when he 
hears his number—/7—called; then, his 
heart beating wildly, he waits breathlessly, 
“Her answer, Mr. Farmer,” announces the 
crystal-searching actor, “is—‘Yes.’ She 
will meet you in twenty minutes outside the 
Hotel Majestic.” A thousand eyes upon 
him, the ranchman rushes from the theater 
and, hailing a taxi, instructs the chauffeur 
to drive him to the Majestic. He waits out- 
side the hotel almost an hour, but the girl 
does not appear. Believing himself the victim 
of a cruel hoax, he starts down Seventy- 
second Street, fire in his eyes. He has gone 
but a few feet, when his name is called. 
Turning, he sees the girl; and when he real- 
izes his eyes are not deceiving him, he asks 
her how the mystic knew—if he resorted to 
black magic. She laughingly tells him tel- 
egraphy is the secret; then she explains in 
detail. Still puzzled, he asks: “But how 
did you know—where do you come in?” 
“T,” she confesses, “was the fourth party!” 


“FIXHE Vehicle” was inspired by a chapter 

of Henri Fabre’s on the praying man- 
tis. So vividly repellent did the famous 
French naturalist make this sirenic grass- 
hopper that I could not help but liken it 
and its machinations to the workings of a 
human vampire. As I was thinking thus, 
Lola Kenting came into being. 

In the parlance of Broadway Lola was 
what is known as a “hostess”—a sort of 
glorified feminine head waiter employed by 
White Way cabarets to stimulate trade. 
From a theatrical producer she receives a 
bestringed proposition which, among other 
things, provides for her exploitation as a 
dramatic star. She rejects it; but envy 
causes her soon after to change her mind. 
Deciding to supplant a successful actress 
who menaces her popularity, Lola accepts 
the producer’s proposition ; and while await- 
ing the vehicle in which she believes she is 
to ride to dramatic fame—its author, an un- 
known, is a protege of the producer—she 
takes herself and her crimson past to a sea- 
side hotel, registering as “Carlo Denton.” 
While there she meets a youth whose re- 
freshing boyishness captures her fancy, and 
she soon realizes that, for the first time, she 
is honestly in love. She decides to renounce 
her old life if the youth will marry her; 
but he, she is shocked to learn, has no such 
intention. He tells her—this lady who has 
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broken many men on the wheel of her 
charms—that he has been writing a vehicle 
for a Broadway producer’s latest “crush” 
and has been using her as a model for the 
jeading role. That is all. 

“Page Ponce de Leon” grew out of a con- 
versation with a film celebrity; and as we 
discussed the amazing strides made in facial 
surgery with its wonderful rejuvenative 
powers, the idea came to me. Since it was a 
singularly delicate one, I realized it would 
have to be handled with finesse—indeed, 
when I did get it written, it was turned down 
by the editor of a rather broad-minded pub- 
lication as being—too frank. But an editor 
of a publication more staid accepted it and 
wrote me a warm personal letter regarding 
it! Here’s the story: 

Because of the wonderful work done on 
her features by a famous Los Angeles facial 
surgeon, Jerry Masters, a bird of prey, does 
not look her years. She resembles a barn- 
yard flapper rather than the mother of a son 
twenty-one—a son she has not seen in twenty 
years, for the man she married, a wealthy 
clubman, was awarded custody of the boy 
the same day the court presented him his 
decree. One night, at the Harlequin Club, 
a famous metropolitan subterranean cab- 
aret, Jerry nudges her companion—Amy 
Harper, with whom she shares a six-thous- 
and-dollar apartment.. A rather attractive 
collegian at a nearby table is the reason. A 
past mistress of such situations, Jerry soon 
makes the youth’s acquaintance. “What’s 
that you’ve got in the glass?” she asks, gaz- 


ing into his eyes across the table. “Ginger 
ale,” he answers. “Ginger ale? Is that the 
best you can do?” “The best I can do here 
—do you know where we can do better ?” 


Jerry did; and a few hours later they 
reach the six-thousand-dollar apartment in 
a condition that can best be described as il- 
legally happy. As Amy Harper, in the next 
room, listens, the youth, somewhat thick of 
voice; tells Jerry that since his father is rich 
she can have the finest necklace in Tiffany’s 
or Cartier’s. “Who is your father?” asks 
Jerry, who subscribes to Bradstreet’s ser- 
vice. Handing her an engraved card, he 
says: “Donald Graham Stanfield the Second. 
I’m Donald Graham Stanfield the Third.” 
A strange light comes into Jerry’s eyes— 
and, a moment later, the youth finds him- 
self in the hall, his things in his hand, the 
door of the apartment closed. Inside, the 
greatly surprised Amy Harper is speaking: 
“You haven’t had a chance like that in 
months, babe. What’s the matter—got re- 
ligion?” Jerry sets fire to the youth’s card 
and, as she lights with it a gold-tipped cigar- 
ette, she replies: “No, I haven't got religion, 
but that kid is my—say, Amy, what was 
the name of that piece they were playing 
at the Club tonight when we came in? I 
want to get it tomorrow for the victrola.” 


There are only twenty-six letters in the 
alphabet, but authors can perform a million 
“tricks” with them. And changing white 
paper into green—ah, that, as Harry Lauder 
says, is the bonniest trick of all! 


On Gathering Detail 


EW of us have escaped the insistence of‘ college 
instructors that we observe and learn to see 
even apparently insignificant things. 

We realize the necessity for accuracy in gather- 
ing detail, but how many of us are too lazy or lack 
pertinacity ! 

George Moore’s novels are made beautiful and 


of permanent value in no small measure through | 


his genius in employing detail. Often a thing im- 
pressed him emotionally and at once he made a 
comparison; it was like something. Moore per- 
mitted nothing to prevent him from getting exact 
information on whatever he observed for the first 
time, 


The following quotation taken from an auto- 
biographical sketch, “The Lovers of Orelay,” re- 


veals Moore’s persistence for accuracy as well as 
his determination to let no new detail escape his 
notice. 

“‘But, Doris, good heavens! what are those 


trees? Never did I see anything so ghastly; they 
are like ghosts. Not only have they no leaves, but 
they have no bark nor any twigs; nothing but great 
white trunks and branches.’ 

“‘T think they are called plantains.’ 

“‘That won’t do, you are only guessing; I must 
ask the coachman.’ 

“‘T think, sir, they are called plantains.’ 

“You only think. Stop and I'll ask those 
people.’ 

“*Sont des plantains, Monsieur.’ 

“ ‘Well, I told you so,’ Doris said, laughing.” 

David Raffelock. 
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How Can We Make The 
Juvenile Pay? 


(Anonymous ) 


OSSIBLY many other newcomers have 
had to face the same problem that 
confronts me. I have had very little 

difficulty in disposing of my juveniles, but 
at the end of a year of “success” I have 
come to the conclusion that it doesn’t pay. 

However, I am not willing to let it go 
at that. It must be made to pay. Perhaps 
some more experienced writer can tell how. 
I feel sure that many other juvenile writers 
must be sharing my experience. I want to 
write juveniles. I like them, and refuse to 
believe that they are not worth as much as 
other material which is bringing more 
money for less work. 

Here are some samples. You will notice 
that the prices paid do not in all cases tally 
with the rates listed in various places. 

Standard Publishing Company—$3 for an 1100- 
word story. Listed 14 cent on acceptance. 

Lutheran Young Folks—$6.50 for a 2100-word 
story. Listed $4 per M. 

Southern Baptist Board, Nashville—$4 for an 
1800-wotd story. Listed fair rates on acceptance. 

The Beacon, Boston—pays ¥% cent a word. 

Methodist Publishing Co., Nashville—1/3 cent 
a word. 

The Front Rank, St. Louis—1/3 cent—listed 4% 
cent. 


I have sold to nearly all of the Sunday- 
school papers, and have never received 14 
cent except for stories for very small chil- 
dren. As everyone knows, these are par- 
ticularly difficult to write; there are “ver- 
boten” signs at every turn, and only a few 
markets after the story is finished. Nearly 
half of my stories and articles sold the 
first trip out. I seldom send anything out 
more than three times, so you can see that 
I have not had to use much sales effort. I 
wrote seven stories last August and have 
sold five of them; one is being held. 

I believe most writers will agree that 4 
cent a word is little enough for a manu- 


script that is thought out, written, revised - 


and copied, and that really 1 cent a word 
should be the rule. At the rates paid, a 
writer sometimes receives less for his crea- 
tive work than many a stenographer re- 
ceives for straight copying or transcribing. 


There are three ways which suggest 
themselves to me to correct the evil. One 
is to cut down output—which would have 
to be done by all or most writers, to prove 
effective. A second method is to place a 
minimum price on the manuscript; this 
would also have to be adopted by writers 
generally. One writer cannot reform the 
juvenile policy. The third method would 
probably meet with a good deal of re 
sistance on the part of publishers, yet it 
strikes at the cause of the low rates paid 
by them. It is to suggest that Sunday- 
school papers—the principal users of 
juveniles—carry advertising so that they 
may pay a better rate. Undoubtedly it is 
against their policy, but why should the 
writer pay for their policy? Surely there 
are plenty of desirable products which 
would not be out of place in a Sunday- 
school paper; labor-saving devices, whole- 
some food and good books are fair 
examples. 


of these papers cost only 
cents a year; yet I venture to say that 
the majority of the readers pay fifteen or 
twenty times that amount for candy alone. 
If anything is done to bring about a com- 
mensurate return for juvenile material, it 
will be the result of co-operation on the 
part of writers of juveniles. We may rest 
assured that no one else is worrying much 
about it. So, if those who are serious in 
desiring to take up juvenile writing would 
adopt the three methods above: cut down 
output, offer manuscripts at 14 cent mini- 
mum and inform the various juvenile pub- 
lishers that they cannot continue to write 
for less, and suggest advertising as a rem- 
edy, then there should be favorable results. 
“Use advertising or raise the price of your 
publication” would be a good slogan. 
Perhaps the editor of THe Autuor & 
JourNatist will not object if each juvenile 
writer who reads this article, clips it out 
and sends it to a publisher of Sunday- 
school papers. 
If you feel as I do about it, do it now! 
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The Editorial Hurdle 


Where Does the Editor Fit in the Fiction Equation? Do You 
Understand Him and His Job? How He Forms an 
Opinion of What the Public Wants 


By A. H. Bittner 


Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 
Author of “What an Editor Wants” (The Author & Journalist, Publishers) 


Editor, ABC Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

Herewith I am submitting for your considera- 
tion my story, “Love’s Reward,” which I am sure 
will appeal to your readers. If by any chance, you 
cannot use it, will you please return it in the en- 
closed envelope? 

Sincerely, 
Joun Brown. 


Mr. John Brown. 
Dear Sir: 

We regret that “Love’s Reward” is unavailable 
for ABC Magazine. In all ways it is entirely out- 
side of our field and we suggest that you study the 
magazine a bit more closely to ascertain our re- 
quirements. 


Sineerely, 
Eprtor, ABC MaGazine. 


ND John Brown cannot understand it. 

He was certain that he had a good 

story; his friends all told him it was 
great—yet this numskull of an editor has 
rejected it. What if it is different from the 
ordinary run of stories in the ABC Maga- 
zine; that is the biggest point in its favor. 
Of course it is different; it is new—original 
—fresh—unusual. And this editor is not 
keen enough to realize it; is not awake 
enough to appreciate it. 

The trouble, in a nutshell, is that John 
Brown has no comprehension of the func- 
tions of an editor. After his manuscript 
leaves his hands it sails forth into the great 
unknown ; if fortunate it will bring back a 
check, otherwise these queer beings of edi- 
tors will take a dislike to it and send it back 
with a rejection slip. That is about all John 
Brown makes out of the editor and his 
work, 


In the same class is Bill Smith, whose. 


manuscript brought back the editorial com- 
ment, “This story has not sufficient 
strength to hold the interest of our readers.” 
Again the editor has made an arbitrary and 
unjust ruling. Bill Smith knows that his 
story is interesting; his friends were all in- 
terested—they urged him to send it to the 


magazine. This editor simply does not know 
an interesting story when he sees it. 


Or take the gentieman who recently sent 
me a shipment of short-stories. They were 
returned as quite unavailable for various 
enumerated reasons. A few weeks later a 
tart letter, seething with righteous vindica- 
tion, informed me that he had subsequently 
submitted these stories to some club of pen- 
women, the ladies of which had praised the © 
very points I had condemned. What does 
the editor know about it anyway? It does 
some of these smart editor fellows good to 

*take them down once in a while by showing 
them how little they know about a story’s 
merits! But the trouble with my corre- 
spondent was that he had not the faintest 
notion of the elements that enter into an 
editor’s consideration of his stories. 


Of this pile of manuscripts on my desk 
I can fairly well visualize the writers; I can 
at least appreciate the work they have put 
into their stories, the aspirations and hopes 
behind them, the reasons for many of their 
shortcomings and mistakes. I can approxi- 
mate the tools with which they have to work 
and understand the work that goes into 
story-production; I can visualize their end 
of the job. Yet it would be interesting to 
know what conception of the editor who 
reads these stories is held by their writers. 
To many he is a totally unknown and un- 
fathomable quantity; to others, a diabolical 
being deliberately barring their way into 
print. Some conceive him as a vague mark 
at which to shoot; still others as a person 
whose attention must be arrested at any 
cost and who must be talked into reading 
and accepting their stories. 


NE writer assures him, “There are 
a number of my friends who would like 
to see my writings in your magazine”; 
another, amid constant admonitions not to 
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throw away the letter before finishing it, 
offers to supply a short-story each month 
“without charging a red cent until you really 
consider them worth paying for’’; still an- 
other tries to sell his manuscript by an 
enumeration of his misfortunes. 

Few of them realize that this editor is not 
free to satisfy his personal whims and fan- 
cies, that he is an interpreter of the public 
likes and dislikes. His own tastes may be 
for Shakespeare or Bernard Shaw, yet to 
each story that comes to his desk he must 
apply the test of popular appeal to his public 
as he knows it. 


Alt short-stories possess in some degree 

a factor that has nothing to do with 
dramatic and logical plotting, with effective 
characterization, or with vivid effect. Con- 
centration on these three often blinds 


writers to its importance, but when an editor» 


has two stories of equal merit before him, 
and space to print only one, it is this fourth 
factor which determines the sale. Call it 
mass appeal—popular appeal. It is the an- 
swer to the question, “When a million peo- 
ple have finished reading this story, what 
will they say to themselves ?” 

It is true that to a certain extent editors 
may select stories in response to the dictates 
of their personal tastes, but editors try to 
make as second nature to themselves the 
taste of the majority of their readers. 

How to distinguish this preference, how 
to gauge the popular taste? Letters from 
readers form one barometer ; let a story dis- 
please and the letters come quickly enough 
—and without mincing words! On _ the 
other hand, a popular story will receive its 
due from the letter-writers who are enthus- 
iastic in their praise of a story that has rung 
the bell. For the thousands who do not 
take to letter-writing the newsstand serves 
as an accurate barometer—a barometer 
upon which every editor keeps a wary eye. 

This gauging the taste of a magazine’s 
readers is so important that it is the funda- 
mental business of an editor. Certainly the 
editor who loses touch with his readers’ 
likes and dislikes will soon lose touch with 
his job. To secure an even more accurate 
and immediate reading of the popular pulse, 
we have instituted the Readers’ Choice Cou- 
pon in Short Stories, whereby each reader 
is enabled to voice his likes and dislikes of 
each issue. The tabulated records of these 
coupons, kept in our office, are a check-up 


on our editorial judgment—all to the end 
that we may be better equipped to read 
each submitted manuscript through the eyes 
of the great majority of our readers. 

When you consider the tremendous di- 
vergence and variety in the tastes of 
100,000 readers, you get some idea of the 
problem an editor faces in thus crystalizing 
their preferences. In the same mail come 
letters such as this: ; 

“T was born and raised in the good old 
West and love the stories of the West. 
Publish more Western stories and cut out 
the other stuff.” 

And this: 

“Bet you the drinks you are all wrong 
about Western stories. They are not popu- 
lar but tiresome. There is always the old 
cattleman in financial difficulties, with the 
beautiful daughter just home from college 
who can ride anything on four legs. He 
has a foreman who intends to marry the 
girl and is invariably in league with the 
rustlers. Likewise there are the Chinese 
cook and the sheriff—no need to describe 
them; you know them by the book. Out 
of nowhere comes riding a_ stern-jawed 
young puncher, mounted upon a steed of 
supernatural intelligence whom he addresses 
as Little Hawss and holds in familiar con- 
verse. And he licks the foreman, busts the 
rustlers, straightens the finances, marries the 
girl, and, I hope, lives unhappy ever after, 
damn him! When a magazine writer 
wants a Western plot he goes to the movies 
and lifts one off the screen. When a 
scenario-writer wants a plot he buys a mag- 
azine and lifts one off the pages. And so 
it goes in a dreary, soul-wearying circle.” 


Ov of this mass of varying and con- 

flicting tastes, uniting on this, disagree- 
ing on that, a magazine editorial policy 
emerges. Certain types of stories quickly 
identify themselves as universally unpopu- 
lar and are barred. Other types are mark- 
edly popular and are sought. Although 
John Brown’s story may have been different 
from anything being published in ABC 
Magazine, the editors of that magazine dis- 
covered, years ago, that its readers do not 
want stories of that type. Hence in that 
office it is taboo. And hence it pays to 
study the magazine to which you intend sub- 
mitting stories, for that magazine, as you 
buy it, is the reflection of its readers’ tastes 
as mirrored through its editors. 
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It pays to keep up to date with the maga- 
zines, for what was true of its likes and dis- 
likes five or ten years ago may not be at 
all true today. Seldom is it possible for a 
writer who was selling to a magazine ten 
years ago and then dropped out to come 
pack and sell them again. Their style and 
requirements have changed; their taboos 
have been rearranged. The editorial finger, 
always on the popular pulse, has been quick 
to note and heed changes in popular choice. 

The writer who is best able to visualize 
his audience, his readers, who is best able 
to put himself in the place of the editor 
and see the magazine’s readers as the editor 
sees them, he it is who can best inject into 
his work that fourth factor which often 
means the sale of a manuscript. He who 
understands his readers best can most easily 
strike the chords which will thrill them, en- 
tertain them, amuse them. 

For this reason the “literary” story is 
hard to sell. Invariably it is written from 
the artistic standpoint and with little regard 
for the reader. The story with mass appeal 
is written for the reader—not for the writer. 

It is a story in which the reader can easily 
plant himself, one which he can interpret 
in terms of his own experience, one in which 
he can adventure vicariously. For this 
reason an editor will seldom use fiction the 
effectiveness of which depends on exper- 
iences that the bulk of humanity has not had 
and knows nothing about—unless the story 
be so good that he cannot help himself. Mass 
appeal is best secured in familiar surround- 
ings. 

The story with this appeal will not be one 
that exasperates many readers; it is pleasing 
rather than annoying. A love of the morbid 
1s widespread, but very few of us like to 
be told that this world is a hell-hole, and so, 
in spite of protests from the literati, editors 
insist on the happy ending. Insist because 
their readers give unmistakable evidence 
that they prefer the hero to marry the hero- 
ine—even prefer to be told about it than to 
be left to draw their own conclusions. The 
story of delightfully vague and speculative 
ending may be artistic—but readers’ letters 
will soon inform an editor that it is unpopu- 
lar, that it is unfinished, that the last page 
spoiled the whole story. And, after all, the 
man or woman who is struggling to get 
across in the fiction game is not exactly in 
a happy position to take up the cudgels in 
defense of art vs. the prescribed—which 


is simply another name for what the public 
wants as plainly indicated through expressed 
preferences and through magazine sales. 


UNLESS you are willing that your story 

shall travel an uphill road it is better 
not to show woman, religion, reform and 
like subjects in an unfavorable light. The 
average reader, at least deep down in his 
subconsciousness, respects these symbols of 
something a little better, something to be 
looked up to,.and unconsciously he resents 
a slur cast upon them. 

Likewise it is unwise to make a target of 
American institutions. The average Ameri- 
can is law-abiding; he is not a Bolshevik; 
he wants to look upon his country through 
the eyes of the idealist. This is one of the 
reasons why Bolshevik stories have fallen 
flat in the United States and why some mag- 
azines will have nothing to do with them. 
Also this is in large part the reason for 
the quite general ban on successful crime 
stories; the average reader is law-abiding 
and has little sympathy with the ambitions 
and purposes of the crook and murderer. 
When one of these is introduced into a story 
the reader expects him either to reform or 
be hunted down and punished ; otherwise the 
story will have an unsatisfactory ending. 
Friend Average Reader, in fact, is quite a 
firm believer in and exponent of the princi- 
ple of the ultimate triumph of the Right. 

It is not advisable to have your story con- 
tradict popular conceptions, no matter how 
sentimental these may be. Don’t glorify 
vice, but remember that the public likes to 
believe that all men are noble at heart and 
is always willing to see a crook redeemed ; 
that all bankers are grasping, and enjoys 
seeing them thwarted; that all countrymen 
are ingenuous fellows, and prefers to see 
them escape from the clutches of the wily 
city spiders. We humans are rather set in 
our opinions and we look with more favor 
upon the fellow who agrees with those opin- 
ions than upon the blockhead who contin- 
ually contradicts us. And the story that 
agrees with popular opinion has more mass 
appeal and is therefore more salable. 

Magazines are published to entertain 
ordinary people who live in a humdrum 
world. They like to see their own unform- 
ulated aspirations triumph, and they believe 
that, as Kipling says in “The Three-Decker,” 
the villain should get his flogging at the 
gangway. I can hear the critics howling— 
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an artist should paint life as he sees it. True 
enough. But there is little excuse for be- 
ing bitter; we might as well look upon the 
pleasant side of things—and an editor must 
also be a business man. That’s why we 
call it the editorial hurdle. 


MU as the critics deplore the popular- 

ity of our best-selling novelists ; much 
as they may brand the characters in these 
novels as impossible personifications of all 
good or all evil; much:as they may decry 
the orderly but unnatural way in which it 
“all comes out right in the end” with virtue 
on top and evil stamped into the dust—still 
the popularity of these books is an encour- 
aging indication of at least the subconscious 
aspirations of the general public. While 
the average American youth or maiden, man 
or woman, will not attempt to emulate some 
of the extreme virtues demonstrated by the 
characters of these books——still, way down 
inside, they admit that these things are 
right and should be looked up to. These 
best sellers have a valuable lesson for the 


| the minor characters in your 
story,” advises Marjorie Charles Driscoll, 
short-story writer. “The leading characters get 
their emphasis in the natural course of events, be- 
cause of the importance of their actions. Readers 
are interested in individuals, and if you make each 
character clear-cut and real you will be doing more 
than the average writer achieves.” 


Miss Driscoll, in addition to writing fiction, is a 
newspaper feature writer of experience. She de- 
clares that the important things for a writer to 
learn are simplicity and directness. “They look 
easy, but they are difficult to achieve. There is a 
lure in the flourishing phrase, the involved sentence 
—but it is a dangerous lure. 


“Too many stories are smothered in words, es- 
pecially their opening paragraphs. Begin your 
stories rapidly. The prologue is a thing of the 
past. In order to catch the eye of the editor and, 
later, of the reader, you must have interest in 
your first paragraphs. 


“The writer should be systematic and business- 
like,” the author continued. “He should handle 
his work in an efficient manner, just as he would 
if he were managing a bank or a store. Particu- 
larly, he should study markets. 


“Read as much as you can—not as the average 
person reads, but analytically and carefully. Find 
the best line in a story—and the worst line. Pick 
out the virtues and the faults. Remember the vir- 
tues for your own use, and be certain that you 
are never guilty of the faults. 


Some Hints on Fiction Writing by Marjorie C. Driscoll 


struggling short-story writer; they unfail- 
ingly indicate how the wind is blowing, 
where popular prejudices lie, what it is best 
to steer away from, and where lies the 
course that will bring to a story its fullest 
share of that fourth quality of mass appeal. 

You must appeal to your reader through 
his emotions, in a fashion he will enjoy. 
The best way to accomplish that is to know 
your readers, to understand them and their 
view of life. The typical reader is in mod- 
erate circumstances; he is bored, romantic, 
idealistic, moral; he is often.tired from the 
day’s work, looking for a change, for re- 
creation, for something to give him a more 
cheerful outlook on life, for something that 
will help him agreeably to forget the pro- 
saic and worrisome world about him. Un- 
derstand him—feel with him—get his moods 
—and, besides selling stories, you will have 


that greater satisfaction of launching such 


vessels as the one of which Kipling says: 
“She’s taking tired people to the Islands of 
the Blest.”’ 

What could be a more worth-while art? 


“Don’t make the mistake of ‘writing down’ to 
your readers. Put in plenty of action. Make 
things happen quickly. A story may be pretty 
and well constructed, but if it lacks action—pep— 
vim—it won’t be accepted. 

“Keep out of the rut of ordinary writing. It’s 
a temptation to model one’s stories after standard 
types. Editors and readers like the writer who is 
strongly individual. 

“Tf I have any method in writing it is to keep 
my mind open to suggestions, ready to capture 
any stray ideas that come floating in. I let those 
ideas roll around in my mind, so to speak, and 
inspect them occasionally to see if they have taken 
on enough permanency to be written. 

“When they will stand up under a little mental 
handling, I begin experimenting—still mentally— 
with first paragraphs. As soon as I get into the 
swing of a story, it usually takes care of itself, 
unless I have made the mistake of taking the idea 
out too soon, before it was ready to be worked on. 

“I spend a lot of time hunting for verbs. One 
good verb is worth a dozen adjectives. Verbs 
have infinitely more color and life than adjectives, 
and they make for compactness and force. 

“TI don’t believe in trying to model one’s style 
after any other writer. Style should come out of 
the story itself; it can’t be fitted to it afterward. 

“A teacher of mine,” Miss Driscoll concluded, 
“used to say that there were three stages in writ- 
ing: to want to want to write, to want to write, 


and to write.” 
Ralph Parker Anderson. 
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Further Reflections On Selling 
In England 


The False Lure of “Easy Money” in Writing for Publication, 
as Featured by the Ad-Writers; Work and Not the 
Rewards Should Be Emphasized 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


—that has come out of England this 
long while. 

An American publisher was in London 
this spring and, in course of conversation 
with a leading agent, laid stress on the fact 
that he had come over for the purpose of 
buying American rights to novels and other 
books. The agent asked why he did so, 
when there were plenty of writers in Amer- 
ica. The publisher replied that they had 
not the requisite talent. Then he picked 
up a novel lying on the agent’s desk. 

“Good-looking cover,” he said. “I'd like 
to look through this book tonight.” 

He glanced through it, came back next 
day, said it was wonderful stuff but he did 
not want that particular book. He would 
like to see the next by the same author. 
The agent handed him a manuscript. He 
looked it over and promptly offered an ex- 
cellent contract. The agent laughed. 

“Now I'll tell you something,” he said. 
“This chap is an American author. This 
book you want has been hawked about in 
America for two years, unavailingly— 
probably went to your firm among others. 
This author has landed a five-year contract 
here in England and will have a-.dozen 
books published here this year under his 
own or other names—all of which have 
been peddled about unavailingly at home. 
Now all you American publishers will be 
after him—why? Because you don’t know 
your own home talent when you see it.” 

This true story is a sad commentary on 
things in general—somewhere. 


Here is another, without any such moral. 
A certain Englishman advertises himself 
widely as a Fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, and as such is editor of some 
popular travel books, besides being con- 


H=: is the richest story—for writers 


nected with publishers. An agent called 
him up and asked if he would be interested 
in a travel book dealing with St. Pierre de 
Martinique. 

“Martinique, eh?” he responded with in- 
terest. “Oh, yes! Send it over, by all 
means. Books on Italy are always popular.” 

Fleet Street is roaring over this story; but 
the first will have more compelling interest 
for the readers of THE AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST. Having thus, like a good after-din- 
ner speaker, put my hearers in a presumably 
jovial mood, let me now come to business, 
as exemplified by the current issue of The 
Writer, devoted to the interests of English 
aspirants. Over here they are all “literary 
aspirants,” you know. Quite so. 

First, the writers on this side don’t hit the 
point in telling others what to write, or what 
editors want, and in dealing with American 
magazines—no, no! Here is an interview 


‘with Mr. Vivian, editor of Adventure-Story 


Magazine, which offers a splendid field inci- 
dentally to American writers. Now, I know 
Mr. Vivian pretty well personally—he is the 
sort of editor who would make a tremendous 
hit in  America—and this interview falls 
short of the reality. He cuts red tape, knows 
his own mind, and gets things done. If he 
got a story from Bill Adams, for example, 
he would buy it first and then ask who Bill 
Adams was—and he has done just that with 
other writers. This interview goes a long 
way around to express what Mr. Hoffman 
of the American Adventure Magazine put 
into one word—illusion. Again, as Mr. 
Vivian himself says, the hundreds of manu- 
scripts that pour in upon him mostly are 
patterned after something else. Most as- 
pirants over here seem to think that they 
ought to imitate the man who has arrived. 
Originality is hard to find. 
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Now I pause at some correspondence re- 

garding paying journals. Editors ap- 
parently do not advise an author of accept- 
ance ; one prints matter within six weeks and 
then pays. Another pays from $5 to $15 
per thousand words—including copyright. 
Others publish and then inform authors that 
they do not pay for contributions. 

But now pause at the ads. A gentleman 
in Los Angeles—there, mind you !—would 
be pleased to represent foreigners at $50 an- 
nually ; another boxed ad announces that he 
is “prepared to write and compose original 
articles, stories, poems, plays and trade mate- 
rial for any market or publication in the 
world.’ He charges only two cents per 
word. Remit with order. I speak in no 
derogatory sense when I confess to admira- 
tion for Californian enterprise. This “remit 
with order” is pretty good. 

The general run of advertisements in this 
and other such periodicals are highly inter- 
esting, and I am almost tempted to remain 
over here and make money. The literary 
weeklies, in justice, carry fabulous adver- 
tisements not shown in The Writer. People 
make money hand over fist, it appears, by 
writing for magazines and newspapers— 
chiefly the latter, which over here use a good 
deal of matter from the Occasional Contri- 
butor, as he is termed. All these advertise- 
ments, of course, have instruction to sell, and 
their pupils think nothing of making a few 
thousand a year by literary efforts. 


I SUBMIT that this is not fair, either at 
home or abroad. It is not fair to 
scream out in type about the big money 
made, about the wonderful writers connected 
with your school, about the easy life of an 
author. THe AutHor & JourNna.ist rightly 
lays emphasis on the course of work, not on 
the rewards—they depend on the individual. 
That is exactly why the fake movie adver- 
tising drew attention to itself and got a 
bump ; because it talked money, not work. 
If that is true at home, it is more true 
over here, where the average rate of pay- 
ment by newspapers and some magazines 
would disgrace a third-class American trade 
journal. It is a devil of a struggle for writ- 
ers to get anywhere in England, where they 
have not the wide market-maw to fill that 
we have at home, and get little for what they 
do produce. In France it is even worse. 
Speaking not of myself but impersonally, I 
can get things published in France because 


I have introductions to influential men, | 
have influential friends, and in short—have 
the pull. Otherwise, nothing doing! This 
may seem remarkable, but is literally true, 
As regards magazines, they amount to little, 
French people are omnivorous readers, but 
they read either newspapers or books, which 
are not dear and are not cloth-bound. | 
have before me a book of beautiful format, 
elegantly printed on heavy paper with wide 
margins, illustrated with woodcuts. It is 
one of a series and retails at two francs 
fifty—in our money, twelve and a half cents, 

Where does all this lead up to? Advice— 
namely, that we American writers are the 
luckiest on earth, and in the best place like- 
wise, even if some of our publishers do lean 
a bit heavily on the English author. A good 
deal is being printed and thought these days 
about the artistic advantages of Europe toa 
writer—and true enough, if his checkbook is 
a fat one and he does not have to live by 
his pen. In other words, this entire article 
is meant to be a paean of praise for home 
institutions. I did write glowingly in these 
pages of the chances for American writers 
in England, and it’s all true—but these 
further reflections are in the nature of sec- 
ond thoughts. Conditions over here are 
unutterably different in many ways, and I 
sincerely hope that my previous article will 
not convey the idea that they are better than 
at home. For they are, most decidedly— 
not! Paste it in your hat. 

Book conditions are better, for the average 
unknown who does not storm the pearly 
gates with his first or second novel. Here, 
there is a library system far different from 
our system, on which the publishers depend 
for steady if not wonderful sales. Here 
there is a system of 50-cent novels sold as 
our magazines are sold, everywhere; and 
these two-bob novels have made the reputa- 
tion of more than one writer. But all this 
does not affect the free-lance market. 

And one more very illuminative note, from 
this English magazine on writing. In reply 
to the desolate wail of a bitten corre- 
spondent, the editor notes: “This’”—i. ¢, 
giving up all rights—‘“‘amounts to a sut- 
render of copyright, but firms will usually 
send another form of receipt if requested.” 

Sure they will—sure! They work the 
same game over here that they do at home, 
that of bleeding the poor author of all rights 
if he's fool enough to sign on the dotted 
line! 
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What’s A Plot? 


By Robert Saunders Dowst 


or promulgated his “Poetics,” the as- 

sertion implied therein that the busi- 
ness of fine or aesthetic art is the creation 
of beauty has been accepted by the critics, 
has been reiterated by them, and has come 
down to us in an increasing crescendo of 
authority and emphasis. However, with all 
due respect to the ancients, I think it is 
false. 

If it is not false, how account for the 
presence of so much of the ugly in art? 
Do not Villon’s poems manipulate a pure 
substance of ugliness, Dante’s “Inferno,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and a thousand 
others? At least, if the substance is not of 
ugliness, it is of sorrow, something of an 
emotional potentiality quite opposite from 
that of any substance of beauty. Are 
Hogarth’s works, “The Rake’s Progress” 
and “The Harlot’s Progress,” anything but 
ugly, in the plain human meaning of the 
word? Is Watts’s “Mammon” a beautiful 
painting? Is “The Playboy of the West- 
ern World” anything but ugliness, in es- 
sence? In the case of statuary, is not the 
supreme agony of the Loacoon group a 
fact of ugliness rather than a fact of 
beauty ? 


Bir pr Aristotle first penned, published, 


In the case of the art of fiction, the’ 


presence of much of the unbeautiful within 
the recognized field of art is even more 
apparent. From Boccaccio, Bandello, and 
Chaucer down to Joseph Conrad a thousand 
writers have turned, in Masefield’s phrase, 
to “the agony and exultation of dreadful 
acts” rather than to the more soothing in- 
fluences of that which is beautiful only. 


Of course the explanation is simple 
enough, though it has escaped the purblind 
critics and professors who have labored so 
to make aesthetics an esoteric science and 
a private vineyard. The function of art 
is not at all the creation of works of beauty 
—in the dictionary (Standard) definition, 
“the precipitation of beautiful thought in 
sensuous forms’—rather the function of 
art is production or causation of stimulus 
to an observer of its works. Both the sig- 
nificantly lovely and the significantly un- 


lovely have potentialities of stimulus to hu- 
man beings; therefore have both phases, 
both modes of fine art been produced and 
cherished. Indeed, more often than not the 
ugly fact is of such tremendous import to 
us as men that in its mimic presentment it 
will exert an influence of stimulus and ex- 
citement to soul, sense, and intellect incon- 
ceivably more potent than any realized by 
the sweeter and more soothing fact of pure 
beauty. 

It is not my purpose to write a general 
treatise on aesthetics, and merely to round 
this preliminary discussion I will but sug- 
gest that stimulus of faculty—in the case 
of fine art, perceptive faculty—inevitably 
results in pleasure to the person so excited. 
The root of all pleasure is exercise of mind 
or muscle, doing as contrasted with mere 
being, life as contrasted with incipient 
death, inactivity, and boredom. And fine 
art is a process to pleasure because it is a 
process to stimulus of perceptive faculty. 
Its works have been cherished because they 
excite in some degree, whatever their char- 


acter of beauty or ugliness, and because in 


exciting they necessarily give pleasure. 


OW in fiction, considered as a fine art, 

as a process to stimulus, there are two 
resources for generation of excitement in 
a reader. The first is intrinsic weight or 
profundity of idea—something that not one 
writer in ten thousand is capable of utiliz- 
ing. Profound and weighty ideas, it hap- 
pens, are not accessible to the mob; they 
are delicate and elusive game. The second 
resource for excitement is adequate dra- 
matization of the underlying idea, what- 
ever its character, intrinsically, as to itself, 
or relatively, as to its weight and pro- 
fundity. This second resource of adequate 
dramatization of underlying idea is really 
the resource of plot, though the term has 
not always been so used. 

To illustrate: The underlying idea ex- 
pressed by Joseph Conrad’s “Victory” is 
the truth—true for the particular case, at 
all events—that it is idle for any man to 
shrink from the world, asking nothing from 
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it, for the world will ultimately and all the 
more relentlessly and cruelly seek him out 
in his retreat and crush him. That is the 
idea—a novel and searching one, inci- 
dentally, far beyond the powers of concep- 
tion of the average writer of fiction. But 
the dramatization of the idea, the whole 
coil of circumstance that involves Heyst, 
the German hotelkeeper, and the girl, also 
the gambler and his man who act as 
Nemesis or fate, that is the plot—obviously 
a different thing. 

Fiction deals with a content of human 
life, therefore with a content of struggle. 
Despite all the talk of didactic and thematic 
and other-actic stories, fiction finds its 
quality of movement, its story quality, its 
quality of something happening, in the fact 
that life is not a sleep and a forgetting but 
a wrestle, a battle between human instincts, 
desires, motives, necessities, and something 
else. The “something else’ which opposes 
the story character may be a mere brute 
fact of nature, as a storm, a drought, or a 
desert, may be another individual, may even 
be a conflicting motive or desire in the 
same single story character—in which 
event we have the story of a psychological 
emphasis. But whatever the opposed 
force, the fact of two forces in opposition 
—one, at least, a force of personality, ani- 
mal or human—constitutes the essential 
story, and is the plot thereof, in the proper 
usage of the term. In other words, to 
glance at the matter from a different angle, 
the angle of one looking for story material, 
each small desire and each great purpose 
of all real and all imaginable men and 
women furnish instantly available material 


for interesting and artistically coherent 
and organic fictions, for each is certain to 
meet opposition from nature, from other 
men and women, or from the person him- 
self, and the details of the defeat or realiza- 
tion of the motive are the story. A fic- 
tion dealing with such a matter is interest- 
ing because all genuine human reactions 
of life or dream are interesting, and it is 
coherent and organic because it consists 
simply and only of one phase of existence, 
There are no loose ends. The story begins 
when the struggle begins, continues as all 
its elements of personality, event, and 
setting are developed, and ends when the 
struggle ends because some one of the 
forces at grips has subdued and overcome 
the other or others. 


"THE utility for the writer in adopting 


this view of plot is evident. He will 
be led at once and naturally to his proper 
business of seining life as it is or might 
be for phases of experience interesting and 
therefore artistically and commercially ex- 
ploitable. He will be deterred from seek- 
ing for nothing in his conceptive dreaming 
save melodramatic situations and me- 
chanical complexities of event, with all 
their lumber of lost documents and other 
things so dear to the heart of the fiction 
mechanic. As he looks life straight in the 
eye, not with a side-glance incidental to 
some silly mechanism of complication, he 
will learn to pierce to its real values of 
stimulus, and will not be left behind, in 
the new day for letters in this country that 
is surely coming, among the hacks and the 
failures, the disappointed and the voiceless. 


Inspiration 


I labor long to write a verse, 
No proper theme I find, 

No golden word, no magic phrase, 
No numbers stir my mind. 


I hear the Muse’s whisper soft, 
O what a blessed thing! 

The rimes come to me of themselves, 
As flowers from nature spring. 


—B. C. MAHENDRA. 
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Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


New Copyright Bill 


COMPLETE new copyright code is con- 
tained in a bill (H. R. 8177) sponsored 
by Representative Dallinger of Massa- 

chusetts. The bill was introduced following the 
introduction of a bill for the entrance of the 
United States into the International Copyright 
Union in December, 1923. It was drafted by Louis 
Swartz and Arthur Weil,. counsel for motion-pic- 
ture interests. 

For the majority of writers, the important fea- 
ture of the new bill is that it covers unpublished 
as well as published works, and makes creation, in- 
stead of publication, the beginning of the term of 
copyright. In this respect it seems decidedly a 
step forward. Under the present law a story, 
poem, book, or other literary production (plays 
excepted) cannot be protected by copyright in 
manuscript form, nor can a photoplay script be 
copyrighted. The copyright is granted only to 
published literary material and to photoplays after 
they have been produced. 

The bill, however, has been found unacceptable 
to the book publishers, and it is stated that the 
Authors’ League also finds many of its provisions 
objectionable and will oppose it. The opposition 
may delay the passage of the bill, but probably will 
work for the benefit of authors in the long run by 
eliminating features of the law that would operate 
to their disadvantage. 

w 
A First Story Wins O. Henry 
Memorial Prize 


HE O. Henry Memorial prize of $500, given 
by the Society of Arts and Sciences for the’ 
best short-story of the year, written by an 

American author and published in an American 
magazine, was won by Edgar Valentine Smith, a 
newspaperman. Mr. Smith is assistant city editor 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) News. The note- 
worthy feature of the case is that his winning 
story, “Prelude,” which appeared in the May, 1923, 
issue of Harper's Magazine, was the first that Mr. 
Smith ever had published. Richard  Connell’s 
story, “A Friend of Napoleon,” which appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post, was awarded the 
second prize of $250, and Elizabeth Irons Folsom’s 
“Towers of Fame,” which appeared in McClure’s, 
was awarded third prize. 
vw 


w 
Does It Pay to Enter Contests? . 


=| HAT is a question which I have often asked 
myself. To be sure, it is hard to resist the 
urge to make a try for a thousand-dollar prize 
or some other fabulous sum. After a year of 
trying, however, I have finally come to the con- 
clusion that it most decidedly does not pay—I mean 
for the average person. 

ut a year ago, after spending the majority 


of the years of my life in hit-or-miss style of 
entering contests, I decided, with two of my 
friends, to put a year in at entering every con- 
test that we heard of, and to make a regular 
business of it. 

The three of us, without meaning to boast, con- 
sider ourselves equipped with the usual amount 
of gray matter allotted to the average mortal. 
We are neither shining marks of brilliancy nor 
dark blots of dullness. We consider ourselves 
fair examples of the average citizen. 

According to our agreement, we did enter every 
contest that we saw announced or that we heard 
of. We followed the contest rules to the letter. 
We learned as much as possible concerning eaeh 
contest before we entered it. Then we put torth 
the best that was in us, in the way of originality, 
pertinence to the subject, and so forth. In the 
great majority of cases, especially where prizes 
were among the fabulous sums before mentioned, 
the winning phrases or articles were generally 
hackneyed—trite, commonplace things. In the few 
cases where the winning contributions showed that 
thought had been given them, or that in any way 
exhibited a spark of brilliancy, the contributor 
usually had a name as a writer. In two cases of 
this kind the idea sent in by one of my friends 
was exactly the same as that which took the prize 
for the established writer. 

At the end of the year we balanced our ac- 
counts and found that the time we had put in, 
when added up, equaled just about four weeks 
of forty hours a week, which is the usual length 
of a working week, for each of us. Our returns 
showed that one had received three dollars in 
cash and an honorable mention, the ,second had 
received two dollars in cash, while the third had 
received nothing. 

Those are the facts that have determined me, 
but the gambling nature in man is very strong, and 
the lure of big and easy money is very hard to set 
aside. Perhaps I may win next time. You never 


can tell. : 
Francis H. Bent, Jr. 
Ww Ww Ww 


It Sounds Familiar 
“There is a cry abroad for new literary talent.” 


NTERESTING, if true, is this latest from the 
Palmer Building at Hollywood. Not only in- 
teresting, but it has a strangely reminiscent sound. 
Unless memory plays us false, the proclamation 
is an echo of certain advertisements of the vintage 
1922. Then, if we correctly recall, the assertion 
was: “The motion-picture industry faces its su- 
preme crisis. * * * Critical shortage of stories 
can be met only by discovering new film writers.” 
Now, it appears, the world of books and maga- 
zines is to be “Palmerized.” Having met the 
“critical shortage of stories” faced by the motion- 
picture industry (and met it so thoroughly that the 
photoplay market seems to have been practically 
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AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Envelopes Stationery Copy Paper 


You can get dependable stationery, of a 
kind and quality best adapted for a writer’s 
regular needs, through the printing depart- 
ment of The Author & Journalist. 


For the author who is turning out a great 
deal of work we recommend CABINET No. 
1. For the average requirements, No. 2 is 
well suited. No. 3 is a handy emergency 
assortment for which orders can be filled by 
return mail. The others require a week’s 
time for printing. All orders sent by express 
or parcels post, with charges prepaid. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 1.......... Price $12.00 
Consists of 

500 sheets of good 16 lb. bond paper, manu- 
script size, 200 printed with author’s name 
and address in upper left-hand corner, 300 
blank for manuscripts. 

500 sheets of yellow or cream paper for 
carbon copies and first drafts. 

500 strong manila envelopes, the send- 
ing envelopes having name and address 
rinted in upper left-hand corner, the return 
Caving name and address printed on body 
of envelope, four sizes, as follows: 

100 No. 12 sending envelopes for large Mss. 
Nea. 11 return envelopes.(for use inside 
oO. 
100 No. 11 sending envelopes. 
100 No. 10 return envelopes. 
100 No.6% white envelopes for corre- 
spondence. 


DOUBLE-SIZE CABINET NO. 1 
(twice the above-mentioned quan- 
tities) Price $20.00 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 2............ Price $8.50 
Consists of 
300 sheets bond paper, 100 printed, 200 
blank 


250 ‘sheets copy paper. 
of each style mentioned in 
io. 2. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO, 3............ Price $3.50 
Consists of 
250 sheets bond paper, unprinted. 
250 sheets yellow paper. 
125 envelopes (25 of each style mentioned 
in No. 1) unprinted. 


UNPRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING 
ENVELOPES. Manila, two or three sizes 
(No. 10, No. 11, No. 12) for sending and re- 
turn. 50 for $1.00—75 for $1.25—100 for $1.50 
—150 for $2.00—200 for $2.50—larger orders 
$1.00 a hundred. State how many of each 
size. When not otherwise instructed, we 
divide order between the two smaller sizes. 


PRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING EN- 
VELOPES (sending and return, equally di- 
vided); 100 for $3.50—200 for $4.50—300 for 
$5.50—500 for $7.00. Prices quoted on any 
kind of printing. 


BOND MANUSCRIPT PAPER, good grade, 
8%x11 inches, 500 sheets, unprinted, $2.50; 
printed (all or any part of order), $6.00. 
YELLOW COPY PAPER, 500 sheets, $1.50. 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1835 CHAMPA STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 


wiped off the map), the Palmer Corporation is now 
girding up its loins to prevent a threatened shut- 
down of the country’s printing machinery, due to 
lack of anything to print. 

In this benevolent movement it is good to find 
in evidence the “Advisory Council” and other 
familiar hokum. These things—not forgetting the - 
ever-present “Creative Test”—did so much to con- 
vince the American public that they must “kick in” 
at so much per course, to save the film industry 
in its “supreme crisis,” that there is no doubt about 
their proving equally effective in this “important 
movement to discover and train new writers.” 

With an unlimited stock of tried-and-true adver- 
tising slogans to draw upon (needing only a little 
revision to adapt them from the motion-picture to 
the literary field), with seemingly unlimited finan- 
cial resources with which to put big names on its 
payroll and to buy advertising space, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the “Palmer Institute of 
Authorship” will be a world-beating success. 

That “there is a cry abroad for new literary tal- 
ent” may be news to some. THE AuTHor & Jour- 
NALIST is in fairly close touch with editors and 


_ authors and has failed to observe that there is 


anything more than the healthy demand that has 
always existed for good stories; but then, we 
haven’t just been threatened with loss of a lucra- 
tive job, like training, “new screen talent,” by im- 
pertinent disclosures that the screen talent hasn’t 
anything to do when it has been trained. So, of 
course, we aren’t compelled to find new fields in 
which to exercise our training proclivities, and our 
ears aren’t attuned to the radio waves announcing 
this “cry abroad.” Moreover, we may be falling 
behind the times. Perhaps, after all, the literary 
world is just waiting to be Palmerized. 


Just how thoroughly the screen world has been 
Palmerized few really know; but figures derived 
from a little analysis of the situation are appalling. 
Statements from those who claim to have means 
of knowing credit the Palmer Corporation with 
from 50,000 to 100,000 active students. Checking 
these assertions against the personnel of the Palmer 
organization, and against the well-authenticated fig- 
ures in certain communities, our guess would be 
that the company has in the neighborhood of 60,000 
students. 

We have never quite been able to understand the 
logic of representing that the Palmer Company 
cared nothing for the trifling tuition fees from 
these students—especially in view of the active 
campaigning of its local representatives, the 
bonus which is offered each month for the Palmer 
field agent who makes the greatest enrollment 
gain in his territory, and similar circumstances 
which are common knowledge. A student registra- 
tion of 60,000 means a nice little income—approach- 
ing, say, the sum of six million dollars. Even 
supposing that our guess is wide of the mark, a 
few million dollars more or less wouldn’t greatly 
alter the situation. From one standpoint, at least, 
it has certainly paid to engage in the “nation-wide 
search for screen talent.” 

All of these students, of course, possess “crea- 
tive imagination,” or they could not have passed 
that most rigid of examinations, the Palmer Crea- 
tive Test, which admits the chosen few to the 
advantages of the Palmer training. Awed by these 
figures, running into the tens of thousands and 
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millions, it is a relief to get down to definite num- 
bers, as we do when contemplating the other side 
of the picture. As far as the Authors’ League 
could ascertain from the producers, the number of 
scenario purchases made last year from unknown 
free-lance writers reached the imposing total of 
four. We must not forget, however, that the 
Palmer Corporation itself is now producing six 
plays a year written by its students. This raisés 
the number to ten—one sale for every probable 
6000 Palmer students. One sale to every 1000 
students would make no essential difference. Ver- 
ily, the “search for screen-writing talent” has been 
richly rewarded. 

When the new literary “Advisory Council” 
has accomplished its task, when the “cry abroad” 
has been appeased—when, in fact, the literary 
world has been thoroughly Palmerized, may we 
look for the same happy state of affairs that now 
prevails in the screen world? 

If so, what a lot of bother the editors will be 
saved. Running a magazine or a publishing house 
will be a sinecure when the editor, having reached 
the point that practically all the photoplay pro- 
ducers have reached, can decline to read unsolic- 
ited «manuscripts, because of the great mass of 
hopeless material submitted by ambitious but mis- 
guided persons who hearkened not wisely but too 
well to the “cry abroad”! 


w 
Douglas Fairbanks on the 
Scenario Market 


N The Story World, organ of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, we read that THE 
AutHor & JouRNALIsT is “greatly misguided,” 

on account of our act in barring scenario-school 
advertising from our columns and disclosures that 
there is practically no market for unsolicited photo- 
plays from new writers. This “error” on our part 
is perhaps excusable because of our distance from 
the photoplay producing center, as the Palmerites 
point out. It is good, however, to find ourselves 
in excellent company, though we are a little 
puzzled to understand how Douglas Fairbanks, 
located right in the heart of Hollywood, should 
have fallen into the same mistake as our “mis- 
informed” Mr. Birch, who wrote of conditions in 
our January issue. At any rate, this is what Doug, 
writing in the March Ladies’ Home Journal, had to 
Say to aspiring scenarists: 


“It is this necessity for finding our own ma- 
terial that makes it next to impossible for the 
outsider in this day to sell an original story or 
idea to the picture companies. The other day I 
read in a newspaper the exhaustive report of the 
Writers’ Club of Hollywood: Of forty-two thou- 
sand and twenty plots and stories received from 
amateurs, only four were accepted, which is an 


average of not quite one in ten thousand. My 

advice. has always been that the people who want 

to write scenarios should enter the busmess in 

any capacity they can get in, and learn the screen 
its requirementg before they attempt to write 

= it. A poet may be born, but a scenario writer 
WS. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Is 
Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


What Is an Author & Journalist 
Criticism? 

No two criticisms, of course, will be alike. 
The endeavor in each case is to give the student 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as 
many words as are necessary to cover the occa- 
sion. The average short-story criticism contains 
from 1000 to 2000 words; it may contain more, 
and long manuscripts require correspondingly 
more detailed discussion. 

It tells the writer whether his conception is 

good or inferior, and why; whether it is in line 
with editorial demands and what changes are 
necessary to bring it into closer conformity with 
the requirements. The plot, characters, style, 
incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
other features are. dwelt upon, at whatever 
length may be necessary, and suggestions for 
both general and specific, are 
made. 
Finally, the criticism deals with the commer- 
cial possibilities of the manuscript, and a list of 
markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 
nished. If the manuscript contains no possi- 
bilities of sale, the author is frankly informed of 
the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how 
to turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful les- 
son. A series of criticisms constitutes a liberal 
course in story-writing, to the writer who is ca- 
pable of profiting by experienced instruction. 

All criticisms are handled personally by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt Hoover, associate editor and a suc- 
cessful story-writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 


1,500 words or less $1.50 
2,500 words or less 2.00 
3,000 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less...... 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
7,500 words or less 3.50 
10,000 words or less 4.00 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3.50 
VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing).................. $1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 
With typing, per line additionaL....00.. .01 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the bettering 
of the style. A brief criticism and list of 
probable markets included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand word............... $2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 

LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Author & Journalist 
service. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 

Rate for prose, per thousand words.......... $1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).... .01 
All fees able in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Let me put an end to your 
typing troubles 


Neat, accurate work. Per- 


fect form copies. 50c per 
thousand words. Poems 3c 
per line. Carbon included. 


Boyp JONES 


Manuscripts properly typed for 
publication at low rates. Terms, 
samples on request. 


MRS. MAUD SISTY 


Box 2307 Denver, Colo. | 


WRITERS 
Manuscripts perfectly a to comply with editorial 
requirements. We use bond paper, make all minor 
corrections, furnish one carbon copy free, and pay 
return postage. Terms $1.00 a thousand words. 
Prompt service—satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. W. ADAMS 
Authors’ Typist 


Gresham - Oregon 


A ANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately copied in ac- 
cordance with editors’ requirements. 
Write for rates and sample copy. 


J. P. PERRY 


R. R. Y. M. C. A. Topeka, Kans. 


FREE TO MEMBERS 
Confidential market letter. Manuscript listing. In- 
formation, prizes, a reduction in cost of service. Whether 
you are a successful writer—or want to be—write us. 
Authors Service Association 
Boston 34, Mass. Box 82. Western Representative, 
Elmer Gustafson, 807 N. Water St., Wichita, Kans. 


Contemporary Expression on the Closed 
Shop in Filmdom 


E are glad to quote from an editorial jy 
the March Writer's Monthly—not only 
because Editor J. Berg Esenwein fully 

substantiates the stand taken by THe Aurnor 4 
JouRNALIST with reference to the photoplay sity. 
ation, but because this statement confirms our good 
opinion of the honesty of this esteemed contemp. 
rary. The editorial from which the following brie 
extracts are taken covers other phases of the sit. 
uation and is well worth reading. 


“The state of the photoplay market cannot by 
any stretch of fancy be called presently encourag. 
ing for authors. Producers protest that they are 
eager to read scripts submitted by writers wh 
really know how to write but who are not studio 
men, yet a very small proportion of all the photo. 
plays produced are written outside the studios 
directly for the screen. The writer’s best chance, 
while conditions remain as they are, is to put his 
photoplay into fictional form and sell it as a short- 
story, a novelette or a novel, and then negotiate 
for its later sale for the screen. 

“While this plan has its limitations, what els 
is there to do so long as there seems to he a cabal 
within the studios to favor the work of ‘inside 
writers? * * * 

“* %* * those who enroll for courses of 
photoplay study should remember that relatively 
few ‘outside’ scripts are now being bought, and | 
that their chief hope of reward must be either in 
the future or in the added grasp that their studies 
would give in the building of dramatic fictional 
plots.” 


POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


BOUND VOLUMES of Tue AuTHor & JourNaList (formerly 
Tue Stupent Writer), for 1922 and 1923, $3.00 each A 
wealth of information and inspiration for the literary 
worker. Both volumes and a year’s advance subscription, 
Tue AuTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa, Denver, 
Colo. 


WRITERS—ATTENTION ! 


Manuscripts, etc., neatly typed and 
corrected, low rates. 


H. L. KNowLes 
105 RIVER STREET, WALLACE, IDAHO 


UPERIOR MANUSCRIPT TYPING, correct- 
ing and minor revising. Carbon copy free. 
All editorial requirements met and satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Experienced service that saves 

disappointment and rejection slips. Rate, T5¢ 
per thousand words. Further information if 
desired. CARL E. RUPLE, 2324 W. Bijou, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


The City Editor and Reporter 
A monthly newspaper for the news room, 
written, edited and owned by active newspaper- 
men who are members of 
The International Editorial Association 
A fraternal and mutual benefit organization 
for the working journalists of the editorial room. 


One Dollar Per Year 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 80 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 
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The Wit-Sharpener 


Prize Contest Report 


E left Judge Turner in desperate plight 

in the March issue and looked to Wit- 

Sharpener contestants to extricate him 
from it. They rallied nobly and the judges would 
have had a great deal of trouble in selecting a 
prize winner if so many contestants had not in 
their anxiety to find the quickest way out for the 
Judge overlooked some exceedingly relevant fac- 
tors that went to make up the situation in which 
Turner found himself involved. This oversight 
caused many otherwise acceptable solutions to fall 
by the wayside. 

Mr. Willis K. Jones, who devised Judge Turner’s 

dilemma—and won a prize in the problem 
contest by so doing—submitted a premise that was 
hard to handle. Perhaps fifty perspiring authors 
overlooked, in writing their plot-development, the 
phrase “without explanation he (Judge Turner) 
alienates his wife’s affection and gets undeserved 
notoriety.” Another group did not make use of 
the fact that the Judge was an “avowed enemy of 
divorce”; or that “he cannot explain to police his 
presence at Mrs. Bigelow’s home without con- 
fessing the details.” Some blandly overlooked the 
further detail that “he loves both women he mar- 
ried.” 
Verily, Judge Turner and contestants were in a 
“jackpot” right! Seldom, if ever, has an almost- 
hero been so hedged about with difficulties that 
stood in the way of his rescue. In some cases, 
contestants discovered that the first Mrs. Turner 
was never in the sanatorium, thus relieving the 
Judge of the responsibility of having two wives 
simultaneously. Others ruthlessly let her die— 
and seemed glad of it. In at least one solution, 
both wives died and the Judge was left with his 
father-in-law as a consolation prize. No mention 
is made of mothers-in-law ! 

The only solution that took every phase of the 
premise into consideration was—but that’s getting 
ahead of the problem, which was: 


Judge Turner, avowed enemy of divorce, is 
runing for senator, aided by his second wife, 
president of Federated Women Voters, and by 
his first father-in-law, a prominent politician. He 
expects to win. 

His first wife, an invalid, was lost with most 
of the other passengers when her ship struck an 
teberg. Two years later Turner married again. 

He has refused to grant a divorce to Mrs. 
Bigelow, although she swore she’d rather die than 
return to her husband. .By messenger Turner 
recetwes information of her discovery that Judge 
Turner's first wife was saved, but crazed by ship- 
wreck and exposure is confined in a sanatorium. 

rs. Bigelow threatens revenge by disclosing his 
consequently illegal second marriage. Summoned 
to her house, he goes immediately, anxious to 
discover the truth, but finds that she has com- 
mitted suicide, naming the Judge as her secret 

er. He fears shé has also revealed the wreck 
story. He cannot explain to the police his pres- 
ence at Mrs. Bigelow’s home without confessing 


the details, thereby losing his wife and the sym- 
pathy of his women voters. Without explanation, 
he alienates his wife’s affection and gets undeserved 
notoriety. He loves both women he married. 
What shall he do? 


Mr. Charles Ladd, 32 Kensington, New Haven, 
Conn., conquered the situation in rather diplomatic 
fashion. He also characterized Judge Turner and 
gave him an age and individuality. He even found 
a simple way out for the vigorous Judge from the 
love tangle. The judges awarded him first money 
and passed on to manuscripts that gave them some- 
— to find fault with. Mr. Ladd’s solution fol- 
Ows: 


First Prize Winner: 


Turner meets situation with fighting energy that 
brought him successfully through turbulent dis- 
trict-attorneyship to judicial bench at thirty-eight, 
and impelled him to attack life anew after ship- 
gg tragedy that took Dorothy, first wife, from 

im. 

It is Bigelow, who hates Turner and is earnest 
worker for Judge’s senatorial opponent, who starts 
personal scandal following his wife’s death, claim- 
ing she confessed intrigue with Turner. Bigelow 
oe nothing about wreck story—proving ignorance 
of it. 

To the public Turner says: “Common sense 
indicates I would have given Mrs. Bigelow 
divorce—for obvious reasons—if I’d been her 
secret lover.’ Explains presence at Bigelow house 
is due to telephone message from Mrs. Bigelow 
that she had come into possession of details con- 
cerning death of Dorothy Turner. 

To Gay—wife number two—who believes Bige- 
low’s statements—Turner vouchsafes no informa- 
tion. Gay declares Turner's divorce antipathy 
caused him to indulge clandestine affair rather 
than seck or give legal relief. Her lack of faith 
stuns him, but with characteristic vigor he “sen- 
tences” Gay to a trip abroad. She goes, with- 
drawing political support, announcing a divorce 
imminent. Turner then realizes he loved Gay for 
superficial lures she had used to win him for 
furtherance of social ambitions. 

Turner leaves father-in-law, Bemis, to conduct 
disorganized campaign; goes to sanatorium named 
by Mrs. Bigelow as Dorothy's residence; finds 
Dorothy well in body—sea voyage had removed 
nervous inhibitions which made her invalid, but 
blow from falling spar rendered her amnesic. At 
sight of Turner and sound of voice, purposely 


_ reminiscent of their abiding love, memory returns. 


Turner wires facts to Bemis, urging his (Tur- 
ner's) name be withdrawn as candidate. After 
some delay comes reply: 

“Took public into confidence. Constituents de- 
plore Gay's poor sportsmanship; require only sight 
of Dorothy’s romantic figure to verify my state- 
ments and win election. Bigelow under arrest for 
murder of wife by poison—incited to deed by 
secret sweetheart, who wanted marriage, and by 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Learn to write stories that sell. 
Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest au- 
thority of them all,’’ will teach you 
by mail His students have made 
thousands from their stories—one 
nearly $100,000. Story-writing is a 
fascinating side-line, offering more 
money, prestige and advancement. 
This is a real training course, with 
individual criticism of each lesson. 
Dr. Burton also offers Revision and 
Criticism service. Send today for Free Book, ‘‘Short- 
Story Writing,’ Profit Sharing Plan, and special 
low rate. LAIRD EXTENSION INST., 
239 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAKE A BUSINESS of writing trade news and fea- 

ture articles. Years ago I would have given hun- 
dreds of dollars to have had the knowledge my experience 
has brought to me regarding editors, aye pay- 
ment of material, needs, method of work, etc. I will en- 
ter into personal correspondence with a limited number 
of persons for a nominal fee, telling them what I know 
about the game. Write freely of your problems. If I 
don’t think I can ae, you I will frankly admit it. 
LLOYD S. GRAHAM, 140 Lincoln Ave., Hertel 
Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE DELIVER ANYWHERE 
ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, or any 
book in print, supplied at publishers’ prices. 
Will send C. O. D. Postage paid everywhere. 
Orders filled promptly. Send for free copy 
‘BOOKS OF THE MONTH’ magazine-catalogue. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. J, New York 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


- Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


desire to kill you politically. City laughing ly. 
— will need no divorce; annulment sufi. 
cient. 


The Special Class in Short-Story Writing at the 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado, Prof 
F. Cross, instructor, conspired together—o 
collaborated—and won second award. It is to fe 
hoped that the boys won’t get into a fight over 
the division of the prize money! Their solution 
is rated slightly below that of Mr. Ladd becaus 
it offers less opportunity for drama and makes of 
the Judge a less romantic figure—and romantic 
figures are considered good in fiction. 

The Miners’ plot-development runs this way: 


Second Prize Winner: 


When Judge Turner arrives at Mrs. Bigelow; 
home, he finds the police already present. He is 
told of her accusation by a newspaper reporter, 
who shows him the text of it in a letter which 
was received by the paper, a political adversary 
of the Judge, shortly after word of the suicide 
arrived at police headquarters. 


Under censure of the press, the Judge broods 
much over the anti-divorce policy which has 
brought him to grief; and, as a result, he is 
moved to modify it so materially that he feels con- 
strained to withdraw from the senatorial race, 
His father-in-law, however, refuses to hear of his 
withdrawal. 

Meanwhile a copy of the antagonistic newspaper, 
which has printed a facsimile copy of Mrs. Bige- 
low’s letter, comes to the hand of her husband. 
He immediately sees that the letter is a forgery, 
and exposes it to the Judge. Later, it occurs to 
the Judge to compare the writing in the facsimile 
note with the writing in the note which he received 
by messenger, stating that his first wife is still 
living. The penmanship is identical. He wires the 
sanatorium, where she was said to be confined, and 
receives reply that no such person has ever been 
there. A rigid investigation is started, which soon 
reveals that both notes were written immediately 
after Mrs. Bigelow’s suicide by one of the Judge's 
political enemies, in an effort to discredit him be- 
fore the voters of the state. This revelation, 
coupled with a changed public attitude toward 
divorce, brought about by Mrs. Bigelow’s suicide, 
carries him to victory at the polls, in spite of his 
change in platform. He and his second wife are 
reconciled just before the announcement of his 
victory. 


Mr, Willis K. Jones takes third money, working 
on his own problem. The judges decided that 
Mr. Jones’s solution was not as comprehensive as 
the premise he devised, in that he failed to take 
cognizance of—or to make use of—the faithful 
father-in-law he so carefully “planted” to worty 
other contestants. Then, his version of Mrs. Bige- 
low’s suicide message doesn’t sound plausible; he 
doesn’t satisfactorily dispose of Mrs. Turner No. 
‘1; and doesn’t tell whether Bigelow knows of the 
wreck story—which is plainly demanded by the 
premise. The judges fell upon Mr. Jones’s mam 
script with great glee, delighted to discover that 
he had invented a Frankenstein with which he was 
barely able to cope. However, he led the field m 
his class. This is his solution: 


' 
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Third Prize Winner; 
Mrs. Bigelow left a letter for her husband tell- 
ing that the reason they could not get their divorce 


‘was that Judge Turner loved her and feared she 


would marry someone else and go away; she also 
confessed that he had stayed with her during the 
week of Bigelow’s absence at Bar Harbor. 

She wrote to Mrs. Turner that she had been 
paying the expenses of the first Mrs. Turner 
through love for the Judge. 

Mrs. Turner decides to sue for divorce. Mr. 
Bigelow publishes the letter and attempts to 
horsewhip the Judge, who brings a double suit 
against him and the newspaper for defamation of 
character. Turner’s political opponent offers to 
defend them, eager to sling mud at his rival. 

Judge Turner disproves the intimacy charge, for 
at the stated time he was away on circuit court. 
Examination of Mrs. Bigelow’s checking: account 
shows she never paid any sanatorium money, hav- 
ing none of her own, and accounting to her hus- 
band for all money received from him. 

The motive for Mrs. Bigelow’s action is found 
when a friend acknowledges she was suffering 
from an incurable disease that left her morbid and 
half insane, hating her husband and especially the 
Judge. Mrs. Bigelow who had made a hopeless 
muddle of life—tll and with her nerves on edge— 
had been driven into a corner with but one easy 
and rapid way out—suicide. But she had first 
attempted to ruin both persons she hated. 

The verdict, coming before election, wins back 
the votes of the Judge’s constituents, likewise those 
of others who disliked his political rival’s zeal in 
conducting the trial, and the Judge, having restored 
his wife’s confidence, is elected. 


HE following plot situation will serve as the 
basis of the May contest: 


Wit-Sharpener for May 


Eric Tyson, Chicago lawyer of mediocre success, 
romantic imagination, engaging personality, aspires 
to Rosemary Dyke, daughter of aristocrats, but 
presses his suit warily, fearing he will be regarded 
as an adventurer. He fancies that Rosemary sus- 
pects his motives, which are, as a matter of fact, 
entirely honorable. 

Rosemary’s uncle, Isaac Dyke, eccentric pros- 
hector, dies in Arizona, willing his claim, on which 
he had not filed final papers of ownership, to the 
girl. Rosemary’s father delegates Eric to investi- 
gate the property, determine its legal status, etc. 

Eric leaves his not very thriving practice, goes 
by train to Delevan, Arizona, on the desert’s edge, 
whence he will have to go on horseback to the 
deceased Dyke’s place. At the livery stable, where 
he goes to hire a mount, a deputy sheriff inquires 

is business. Eric tells him frankly and rides away 
under the scorching noonday sun, after receiving 
directions as to his route from the stable manager. 

At midnight, though he has carefully followed 
directions, he is not at destination. He is thirsty, 
tired and alarmed. He has brought some food 
with him—because the Dyke claim, so far as his 
information goes, will be untenanted—and a can- 
teen of water; but the canteen’s contents are ex- 
hausted ; and his horse is weakening. He rides 
aimlessly into a rocky draw and, upon emerging, 
espies a house built of logs. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


One Thousand 


Pounds 
(£1.000) 


FOR A SERIAL STORY 


D. C. THOMSON & Co., LTD. 


Newspaper Publishers of Eng- 
land, offer the above sum for a 
serial story. Book rights re- 
served to the Author. Full 
information from 


HUGHES MASSIE & CO. 


347 FIFTH AVE. 
New York City 


“Uncle Isaac’s property,” Eric croaks to his 
fagging pony. “Our troubles are over.” 

But as he approaches the habitation, which ap- 
pears to be deserted, a portly, middle-aged woman, 
easily visible in the early moonlight, steps from the 
door and, with a shotgun aimed at him, demands: 

“Are you one of them?” 

. Eric wonders if “them” are friends or enemies. 
Shall he answer “yes” or “no” to her question? 
Or shall he try to dodge the issue? While he is 
debating this important matter a younger feminine 
voice—fresh and vibrant but not less determined 
than that of the Amazon facing him—sounds to 
his right. “Speak up—quick!” 

Turning his head quickly, he sees a young girl 
crouched among the rocks with a rifle at “ready.” 


ProsLtEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Conditions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 

In addition to the cash prizes, the contest editor 
will mail a brief criticism upon each of the six 
manuscripts regarded as next in order of merit. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than 
June 1st. Winning outlines will be published in 
the August issue. Address the Contest Editor. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 
Now being conducted by 


Writer’s Digest 


will award $100 in 


CASH PRIZES 


Contest closes June 20, 1924. Write 
today for particulars to 


Writer’s Digest Story Contest 
Editor , 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Magazine of Protest 
Issued from the Buzzards Roost at 
646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, 


desires contributors who can furnish clever 
skits, epigrams, jokes, etc. 

We read promptly and pay immediately upon 
acceptance. 

All contributions must carry a punch and 
must be short. 

ZIFFS is issued monthly and is a 25-cent 


seller. 
We can also use clever ideas which are 


funny and carry a punch. 
Wm. B. Ziff, Editor 


THE WrRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART _ says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 

tsman.’ 


Single co 25 cents $3.00 a year 
vs sits Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


Springfield, Mass. 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The trustees of Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, Ill., have offered a prize of $6000 for the 
best book on the connection, relation, and mutual 
bearing of any practical science, or the history of 
our race, or the facts of any department of knowl. 
edge, with and upon the Christian religion. Many. 
scripts must be presented on or before January |, 
1925, and it is requested that none be sent before 
October 1, 1924. Three typewritten, or: printed, 
copies of each manuscript must be submitted 
Prospective authors of books on any of the above. 
mentioned lines, who might otherwise expect to 
publish such books about January, 1925, may send 
in proof sheets of such books, provided that such 
sheets be anonymous, that the books remain m- 
published until the award is made, and that the 
author arrange with the prospective publisher to 
transfer the copyright for his books to the trustees 
of Lake Forest University if he is awarded the 
prize. Books by foreign authors must be presented 
in English translation. Manuscripts must have a 
minimum length of 50,000 words. Any writer is 
at liberty to submit more than one book in com- 
petition for the prize. Material already published 
may be used only in case it is a small portion ofa 
projected work, which will be developed further 
for the purposes of this competition, or some 
pamphlet which will for it be expanded into a 
treatise. The decision as to the eligibility of any 
book is to rest with the committee of judges. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., announce 
$12,125 in 119 prizes ranging from $25 to $150 
for letters on the uses and value of Lux. Closing 
date June 1. Particulars are published in current 
women’s magazines or may be obtained on request. 


The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, has a con- 
test closing May 15 in which prizes of $500 down 
to $10 will be awarded for the best names for the 
“Carter Call Boy,” a familiar figure in its adver- 
tisements. Special entry blanks necessary to enter 
may be obtained from stationers, druggists and 
others handling Carter products. 


The Farm Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, will award prizes of $50, $30, $20, ten of 
$10 and ten of $5 for records and facts tending to 
answer the question, “Is the Crow Good or Bad?” 
Closing date, September 1, 1924. 


Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, offers prizes of $25, $10 and 
$5 for the best letters of 300 words explaining the 
reasons why exhibitors chose certain moving pic 
ture stars and directors as the greatest box office 
attractions. No closing date given. Particulars in 
May issue of Photoplay. 


The Stratford Monthly, published by the Strat- 
ford Company, 234 Boylston Street, Boston, has 
resumed publication. The editors announce a quaf- 
terly poetry prize of $100 which will be awarded 
every three months for the best poem submi 
within that period—no limitation as to length of 
theme. The aim of The Stratford Monthly is to 
“cultivate the field of contemporary literature in 
untrammeled by conservative dogma or 
vention.” 
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Photoplay 


Magazine, 221 W. Fifty-seventh 


to the person who submits the best title for a 


The first-prize 


Street, New York, announces that it will pay ‘S UPERIOR TYPING 
Latest Unabridged Dictionary Service 


serial dealing with a radio enthusiast, which is to. | eng 50c oer ane ne ie 
be published in the July, August and September i is- | cammaatbone free. Send remittance 


sues of Photoplay. The story is to be produced with manuscript. 
for the screen under the winning title by the COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. In 


addition Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


to the cash prize, three radio sets will be awarded 
in the contest. 
WRITERS 

The Society for Visual Education, 806 W. Expert Typist 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, offers a first Prompt, Efficient, Reliable and Reasonable 
prize of $250, second of $100, third of $50, ten dg se 
prizes of $10 and ten of $5 for the best educational Sain eaak. adlganin, ‘Oh 
scenarios on subjects usually taught in elementary 
or high schools, to be one reel in length or from 


twenty-five to thirty scenes, requiring not more BOUND VOLUMES of Tue AvrHor & Journauist (formerl y 
than fifteen minutes to project. 


THE STUDENT WRITER), for 1922 and 1923, $3.00 each. 


om. 


writer who was formerly one of the editors of the 


(first prize $50) are being offered by it for short- ff world To-Day. Also research work done. Estimates |] - 
stories dealing with experiences in crow shooting. }f furnished. 
The contest opens May 1 and closes August 1. Full 
particulars can be obtained in the May Sportsman’s 
Digest or by writing to the Contest Editor. 


EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of THE AuTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


° wealth of information and _ inspiration for the literary 
scenario will be filmed and distributed. Closing worker. Both volumes and a year’s advance subscription, 


date not specified. For further particulars write %7.00. Tue AuTHor & Journalist, 1835 Champa, Denver, 
the Contest Editor. 


Sportsman’s Digest, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cin- ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 


cinnati, announces that prizes amounting to $100 ff prepared for speakers, club women and others by a} 


Smith 


buy. 
typewriter until yo 


than any other typewri 
beyond the limits of ‘baean possibilities. 
tol, book and instructi thing $5.00 
: cover, operating and instructions—nothing 
perf Bheeial” $66.20 eale | price is paid. The title to remain in you until 
— fully paid for. unaerstood that I have five days in to 
typewriter. 


standard for quality and service for over twenty years. Perfect par 
Standard size, Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement, 
84 characters—universally used in 


do the 


most generous typewriter offer we ever made. 
Do not rent a machine when you can pay $5.00 a month and 


LCSmi | No. 8 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express oat $6.20 and take pe 
machine for five days’ trial. If you are Kee phage pe it is the best 
you ever saw keep it and after 30 days send us $5.00 a month until our —- 
price of $66.20 is paid, All cash $61.70, just a little more than half its orig- 
inal price. If you om t want it, return it to the express agent. He will return 
your $6.20 deposit. e will pay the Bog og express charges. This machine is 
guaranteed just as if hee paid $105.00 for it. It is standard. Over half a million 
Boonie own and use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. 
he supply at this price, is limited; the price will probably be raised “— 


next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. Fill in the coupon tod 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. There is no red tape. We employ no 
solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply — that we 
retain title to the machine until full $66.20 is paid. You can not lose—your 
deposit does not leave seat home town unless you are satisfied. Get the coupon 
in the mails teday—sure. 


teaching 


SEND NO MONEY 


chines, 

42 Keys the 

touch Th 

tie wit ORDER NOW—BEFORE THEY’RE GONE 


on, ba ear ng 8 action. ring con- 
struction makes it much easier to learn oj Fa Py "al the L. C. SMITH PEWRITER SALES CO., 


ter. Also it gives unlimited speed— 255-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 


very late style feature 
the L. Smith Model No. F.0.B. Chicago. é will 
Comes to you with everything thiy as rent. until the $60.00 po 


ave seen it. 0 
Miahest class ob of rebuil examine and try If I choose not to keep it I will 
le have sold re at ithese | carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It is under- 
bargain price and every one of these satisfied customers had t stood that you give the tee. 
strictly up-to. date “machine on five days’ free trial 
yt to buy it. e will send as to {ste P. — B. Chicago, for five 
OOKLET giving Gootetion of this machine and other | 
Models, also typewriter information, sent on request. State. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


$5,000.00 STORY CONTEST 


Conducted by TRIPLE-X—the New Fawcett Monthly 


Adventure, Western Romance, Detective Mystery or 
Sport Stories. 
with fact or fiction; and may or may not ‘contain love 

element—preferably with it, but subordinate to plenty | 
of action. Short stories up to 10,000 words; novelettes | 
up to 30,000; serials up to 100,000. 


May be in first or third person; deal 


15 PRIZES FOR 
| 


PRIZES 


Ist $1,500.00 4th $ 400.00 
2nd 1,000.00 5th 300.00 
3rd 600.00 6th 200.00 


Sir Charles Higham, 1 W. Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York, offers $3000 for original essays written 
on postcards in 50 words or less on “Why I Like 
India Tea.” First prize is $1000; second, $500; 
third, $250, and there are 150 additional prizes of 
$10 and $5 for next best essays. Name of your 
grocer must be mentioned. 


Contests Previously Announced 


Prize contest announcements, once made in THE 

AvutHor & JouRNALIST, usually are not repeated. 

Following is a list of prize contests previously an- 

nounced, which have not yet expired, together with 

the closing date, the list being arranged to indicate 

i the issue of THe AuTHor & JouRNALIST in which 

: details were published. Specified magazines will be 

‘ forwarded, if in stock, at current price of 20 cents 
a copy. 

APRIL, 1924 


(Also adv. 
Schaffner & Marz, $2000 for economic studies; 
June 1. 
Columbia, $500 for short-stories; May 17. 
Secrets, $25 to $5 for ‘Rainbow Stories’; monthly. 
American Machinist, $500 for slogan; June 1. 
Writer’s Digest, $100 for short-stories; June 20. 
American Restaurant, $10 for cover ideas. 
American Journal of Nursing, $100 to $50 for articles on 
nursing; June 1. 
Marcu, 1924 


Harper’s Magazine, prizes of $1250, $750 and $500 for 
short-stories; quarterly during 1924. 

Farm and Home, prizes of $1000 to $5 for reports on im- 
proving home conditions; December 1. 

The Forum, $1000 for short-story; July 1. 


Will pay minimum of 14%c a word immediately upon accept- 
ance. Any additional sum due winners will be paid after close 

of contest, September Ist, 1924. 

Special Features—Wanted biographical stories of interesting men who have led adventurous _ |} 
lives up to 2,000 words with unusual photographs. | 


Address TRIPLE-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


10 prizes—$100.00 each 


Physical Culture, True Story, True Romances, Dream World 
and Metropolitan, $10, $5, and $3 for letters; monthly. 

Overland Monthly, $50 for lyric; August 1. 

Orient, $1000 prize for essay; December 31. 

Cosmopolis Press, $1000 for per or scenario; October 1. 

Garden Magazine, $50 prize for lyric; October 1. 

Brief Stories, $50 prize for poem; April, 1925. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Sunday American, $10 for 
weekly. 


short-story; 


Fepruary, 1924 


O. Henry Memorial Collection, $500, $250 and $100 for 
short-stories ; annual. 

Dream World, $1000 for stories; closes June 30. 

World Federation of Education Associations, $25,000 for 
peace plan; July 1. 

Theatre Guild of Boston, Inc., $100 for a play; June 1. 

Alice Hunt Bartlett of Poetry Review, four prizes, $25 to $6, 
for sonnets on the sea; May 31. 

The Bookfellows, book prizes for three-sentence criticisms; 
monthly. 


JANUARY, 1924 
Fiction House, Inc., $10,000 for story plots for Novelets; 
indefinite closing date. (Also adv. in February issue.) 
People’s Magazine, prizes of $15 to $2 for letters; monthly. 
Wytter Bynner Prize, $100 for undergraduate poems ; May 15. 
Leighton’s Magazine, $5 for letters on co-operation ; monthly. 
DECEMBER, 1923 
Science and Invention, monthly prizes, $100 to $1, for ideas 
Rosary Magazine, $500 for historical essays; June, 1924. 
Community Arts Association, $100 for plays; no time li 
George G. Harrap & Company, Lid., prize novel com 
tion; August 14. . 


NoveMBER, 1923 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Pictorial Review, Famous Playert 
Lasky Company, $18,500 for first novel; June 1 
Adv. in December issue.) 
Opportunity, prizes of $25 to $10 for letters; monthly. 
Edward W. Bok, annual awards for advertising. 
OctToBER, 1923 


Atlantic Monthly Press, $2000 for adventure novel, Octo 
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The first two books of 


THE WRITER’S LIBRARY SERIES 
Unusual Books for Writers PFS 
Published at Low Prices 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS By A. H. Bittner 


Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 
Price, postpaid, $1.10 © 


HIS volume, by an experienced editor, who is also a successful short-story writer, 

is so full of meat that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires 

to write fiction. Mr. Bittner has the happy faculty of being both practical and stimu- 

lating. There are more helpful hints in a single chapter of this book than will be 
found in the whole of the average text-book or reading course. 

One of its unique and at the same time exceptionally practical features is the 


building up of a plot from the original germinal idea to a complete short-story. The 
exposition includes in detail all the steps of the development—the experiments tried by 
the author while searching for effective plot compiications and incidents—and finally, 
the completed story, as published in a leading magazine. 

Countless questions of the kind asked by aspiring and frequently by experienced 
authors, are answered. For example: “What do you consider the perfect short-story?” 
Mr. Bittner gives a definite answer to this from the editor’s point of view. The all- 
important secret of plot is treated from a new angle. The final chapter on manuscript 
preparation is authoritative and will be welcomed. 


In many respects we consider this the most comprehensive. yet most compact book 
ever published, setting forth the considerations that govern an editor’s choice of 
material. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE By David Raffelock 
Associate Editor, The Author § Journalist 

Price, postpaid, $1.10 


ONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE marks a departure from the usual 
book on fictional technique. The author’s ideas are not forced upon the reader; 
he is encouraged to think out his own ideas. 


“Conscious Short-Story Technique is a triumph, for you have succeeded in that 
most difficult thing: writing about technical matters sanely, helpfully, inspiringly, with- 
out losing yourself in the generalities of art for art’s sake and the spirit-killing platitudes 
of writing for money’s sake. You have struck the middle path—mixing art and com- 
mercialism in just the proper proportion to stimulate the reader with opportunities 
for sale and to encourage him always to make his material the best he can and so 
to develop along art lines while marketing his output.’’—G. G. Clark, author and univer- 
sity instructor in short-story writing. 


“The book is brimming with things of interest to aspiring fiction writers. The 
author has embodied his ideas with a charm somewhat unusual in technical writings.’’— 
The News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. _ 4 


“The book is well written. It contains much information written in a plain, 
concise and clever style. It gives writers the correct angle on the formation of the 
short-story as regards the building of the plot and the way in which to handle the theme 
from a technical standpoint. If readers cannot grasp the well-presented ideas, it is, . 
indeed, their own fault. We hope those who are interested in writing and anxious to 
get the spark that lights the written word will read ‘Conscious Short-Story Technique.’ ” 
—Winona Flaven, in The Echo. 


CONTENTS: The Place of Technique; The Importance of Situation. Story Sources; 
Determining the Angle; The Use of Human Interest; Synthetic Characterization; Fixing 
the Basis of Action; the Final Punch; Writing the Story. 


These books are uniformly and artistically bound; board covers. COMBINATION 
PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s sub- 
scription to The Author & Journalist, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers, Denver, Colo. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICH 
of Fiction Writing: 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 

WRITING—Dowst $1.75 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


THE WRITER’S BOOK................_...Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
ce 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


1.50 
65 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD .70 


HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price .25 
WHAT EDITORS WANT Price  .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL | 


MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 

For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about markets for 
short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
gans. 

*JAMES ENAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 
: Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 

zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 
The aim always will be to give construc- 
| tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited 


occupation. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 2) 


Los Angeles Times Illustrated Magazine, Los 
Angeles, Meredith Davis, editor, writes: “We are 
in the market chiefly for well-written articles not 
over 2500 words in length dealing with subjects of 
interest to Southern California, the Pacific Coast 
States in general, or the Southwestern States, in- 
cluding California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada and even Colorado. Payment is made from 
about % of a cent to a cent a word shortly after 
the first of the month succeeding publication; al- 
though occasionally we pay on acceptance. We are 
not at present in the market for fiction, as our fic- 
tion is obtained largely through syndicates and the 
Chicago Tribune ‘Blue Ribbon’ stories. And we do 
not pay for verse! Send photographs with your 
articles whenever possible; where photographs are 
not obtainable, we have a staff artist on the maga- 
zine to illustrate the articles.” 


Thomas L. Masson, P. O.*Box 244, Glen Ridge, 
N. J., sends this message to all writers: “Have you 
any strictly original manuscript (never before pub- 
lished) which has either been rejected or purposely 
withheld and which you are confident is good? If 
you will send it to me I shall be most glad to con- 
sider it for publication in a forthcoming book of 
reckless realism. The great majority of period- 
icals are restricted to certain editorial conventions 
based mostly on commercial reasons, and it is not 
uncommon for really fine work to lie in obscurity. 
You can be as radical, as serious or as humorous 
as you like. The most I can offer in the way of 
compensation is a copy of the book when pub- 
lished. All manuscripts should be typewritten on 
one side of the paper only, should contain the 
name and address of the author, who should keep 
a carbon copy, as I cannot undertake to return con- 
tributions except when accompanied by stamped and 
return-addressed envelopes. No manuscript should 
exceed 3000 words. Address as above and mark 
all envelopes ‘Rejected’.” 


Beautiful Womanhood and National Brain 
Power, 1926 Broadway, New York, Macfadden 
publications, are reported to have ceased publica- 
tion. 


The Rural Publishing Corporation, 854 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, who were reported to have in 
contemplation a new magazine under the title of 
Ghost Stories, have decided not to publish such a 
magazine. 


The Illustrated Daily Herald, 56 Twelfth 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., published by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. (also publisher of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated News), is printing a daily motto of up 
to 15 words and also children’s sayings, paying 
for each one printed. No returns, of “Kiddycute” 
manuscripts at least. Contributors must state their 


The Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, is announcing to contributors that it has 
an over-supply of editorial material. 


Everywoman’s World and La Canadienne, of To 
ronto, Canada, have been discontinued. 
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A Well-Stocked Writer’s Library 
IS A SOURCE OF NEVER-ENDING INSPIRATION 


We recommend the following, not merely for reading, but for frequent 
re-reading and reference: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRITING, 
By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman (editor of Adyenture)......Postpaid $1.65 

One of the most encouraging and practical books ever published for the writer. - 
Aimed directly at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection. Makes clear the 
editorial standards of judging fiction. Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to 
utmost simplicity. ‘‘Creating the illusion.’’ Fully grasping Mr. Hoffman’s funda- 
mental idea, the author needs no other technique. A return to the solid foundation 

of underlying elementals. 


FICTION WRITERS ON FICTION WRITING, 
By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman... POStpaid $2.65 


The editor of Adventure Magazine asked 116 leading authors twelve vital questions 
with reference to their working methods. Their answers are not only interesting 
but highly instructive. Among the 116 are Robert W. Chambers, Joseph Herge- 


sheimer, Robert Hichens, Emerson Hough, Sinclair Lewis, Kathleen Norris, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Booth Tarkington, Honore Willsie, Henry Kitchell Webster. A 
book of great value for all members of the writing craft. Those who have Mr. 
Hoffman’s ‘‘Fundamentals”’ will want this also. 


| THE BUSINESS OF WRITING, 
| By Robert Cortes Holliday and Alex. Van Rensselaer....Postpaid $2.15 


A practical guide, especially for the young author. Treats of the painfully com- 
mercial yet painfully necessary side of writing—what a writer should get for his 
work and how best to get it. Lays down hundreds of practical rules. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, David Raffelock..Postpaid $1.10 
Encourages clear thinking on writing problems. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS, By A. H. Bittner............ sales taanaae Postpaid, $1.10 
The assistant editor of Short-Stories has produced in this a wonderfully helpful 
fiction manual. 

THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti................Postpaid $1.65 
A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. A standard book of great importance. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, Georges Polti........Postpaid $2.65 
A further elaboration of the principles set forth in ‘“‘The 36 Dramatic Situations.” 

A monumental work, but almost too “deep” for the average writer. 
PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn............Postpaid $1.10 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story. 
Contains the ‘‘Plot Chart’? so highly valued by Warren H. Miller and others. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis............Postpaid $1.10 
How to make your camera pay by making the right peeeenene and marketing 
them properly. How and where you can sell your photographs. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, Howard T. Dimick............Postpaid $3.15 


Written by a practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and 
various other synopses. Best book on photoplay writing yet published. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. Subscription to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST with any 
above book, $1.85 per year extra. Subscription with two .books, $1.70 extra. Subscription 
with three books, $1.55 extra. 


Tue AuTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 


body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 


scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 


a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


$3 FOR A PLOT 
Send your story-idea—a few words. I supply 
plot, incidents, characters, title, markets—every- 
thing. Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also 
stories criticised and revised at seventy-five 
cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg Bidg., 1416 F St., N. W. — 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH CARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th St. New York City. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 

Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 

Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, Ill. 


GOING TO PRINT THAT BOOKLET? 


Authors and publishers intending to issue 
booklets, collections of prose or verse, or who 
have any other printing in contemplation, will 
do well to obtain estimates from the printing 
department of Tue AvurHor & JouRNALIST. 

We have a printing plant equipped with the 
finest modern machinery, at your command. 

Printing Department 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IMPORTANT :—In asking for estimates, be as — 
as possible. State how many copies of the booklet or 
other matter it is proposed to print, what style of binding 
is desired, number of words in manuscript-and number 
of pages desired. Enclose sample of the style of booklet 
you have in mind, if possible, or samples of style of 
paper desired. The more specific the directions, the 


more definite will our estimate be. 


Saucy Stories, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, Henry Altimus, editor, writes: ‘There 
has been a change of editors and a significant 
change of policy in our publication. Hereafter, 
Saucy will try to live up to its name and will dis. 
courage aimless obscenity. Sauciness of theme 
and of character is what we are after, and not 
lewdness. Any good story, whatever its theme or 
style, will find a warm welcome. We pay a minj- 
mum of 1 cent a word promptly on acceptance. We 
use a novelette a month, from 10,000 to 15,00 
words, and very short, spritely verse.” The edj- 
tors further state: “We intend to keep Saucy 
Stories a sex magazine, but sex does not mean 
dirt. We believe that to treat sex trivially is to 
diminish its dramatic value, while sober treatment 
enhances it. We are particularly partial to the 
story attacking present-day morals, exposing their 
hypocrisy and pointing to a higher standard. We 
also like stories of bad women, who, judged bya 
higher standard, are really worthy of respect. The 
dramatization of some moral theme, of a moral 
standard, of a moral vogue, will always interest us,” 


Journal of ‘the Outdoor Life has moved from 
287 Fourth Avenue to 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. The rate paid for material is “indefinite,” 
the editors inform us. 


The Powder Puff, 108 Mentor Building, Chi- 
cago, is not in the market for material. The 
editors state: “We use semitechnical articles and 
have all we need for months ahead.” 


The Muscle Builder, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
a Macfadden publication which appeared in March, 
“pays 134 cents a word on publication for ma- 
terial,” according to the editors. “We use articles 
of 2000 words, short-stories of 2500 words, and 
serials of six or eight installments, which are of 
interest to boys and men. We desire material 
dealing with outdoor life with a little love worked 
in. 

The China Society of America, through Carl 
H. Gets, chairman of the publicity . committee, 
writes: “We would like it known among writers 
that The China Society of -America is prepared 
to, and will gladly provide information to those 
writers who are preparing newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about China. Communications ad- 
dressed to the Society, 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, will be given prompt attention.” 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, a new Macfadden publication of which H. 
A. Keller is editor, states: ‘“We are in the mar- 
ket for true detective stories told in the first per- 
son of 3500 to 5000 words in length. They should 
be living detectives’ actual experiences. Payment 
is made on acceptance.” Mr. Keller does not state 
what rates are paid. 


Junior World and Youth’s World, published by 
the American Baptist Publication Society, 1703 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, “pay $4 per 1 


words” for material, according to the editor, S.G. 
Fisher. 


Cartoons, New York, according to the editors, 
uses articles on famous cartoonists, drawings from 
the nude in schools, and art in general, but is 
to pay only in advertising space and subscriptions.” 
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he of Comment and Gossip About 


THE S. T. C. NEWS |: 


Fiction Writing Topics in General. 


Simplified Training Oourse and 


Vor. I, No. 5. 


May, 1924. 


By Davin Rarretock 


“STUDY” —IS ADVICE 


Writer of Text Published in 
1888 Urges Writers 
to Work 


An interesting ‘‘voice from the 
” is to be found in a little 
book called ‘‘The Trade of Author- 
ship,” published in 1888 by Wol- 
stan Dixey, editor at that time 
of the Treasure-Trove Magazine, 
formerly literary editor of The 
New York School Journal and 
other periodicals. The book, 
which is now out of print, was 
one of the earliest American 
works designed to serve as a 
guide to the aspiring writer. 


Dixey’s advice, as sound now 
as then, is that the ambitious 
writer should first prepare him- 
self by studying the technique of 
writing. He classified literary 
production as skim-milk, milk, 
and cream. The cream, he said, 
was produced by the writers who 
studied and did the utmost to 
prepare themselves for successful 
authorship. Following is what he 
had to say about the skim-milk: 


The skim-milk is produced by the 
people that say: “Oh, I never have to 
think any when I write, it comes per- 
fectly natural to me; I just sit right 
down and h it off.’ And by those 
who say: “I don’t care anything for 
the rules of writing, I just write as it 
comes into my _ head.” OF 
“These exacting requirements of study 
and hard work do not apply to me; 
they apply to the other fellow. I, hav- 
ing wings, cannot of course be expected 
to — or creep; let those do so that 
must, 


NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


“On Strange Altars’’ by Paul 
Jordan-Smith, A. & C. Boni, New 
York ($2). A book revealing an 
unusual sympathy with the great 
and near-great, authors, written 
with charm and intelligent in- 
sight. Writers should read this 
book to get fresh viewpoints, un- 
tainted by conventional ideas of 
criticism, concerning such writers 
as Havelock Ellis, Ambrose 
Bierce, Cervantes, Mark Twain, 
Walter Pater, and others. Paul 
Jordan-Smith deserves to be read 
by the critical as well as by those 
seeking the enjoyment to he 
found in well-presented ideas. To 
readers who have been indulging 
in the conventional essays of lit- 
erary criticism, “On Strange 
Altars” cannot be recommended 
too highly. 


“Editing the Day’s News,” by 
George C. Bastian, The Macmil- 
lan Co., is one of the best books 
on journalism. The experienced 

Tnalist as well as the student 
will find considerable of value in 
it. The book is comprehensive in 
Scope and the student needs no 
other text on the subject. 


Ask my pen. it governs me—I 
f0vern not it.—Sterne. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


The writer who does not read 
can hope for only the most mod- 
est success. And it is not enough 
merely to read a few contem- 
porary magazines, especially if 
one buys only the ‘‘popular” kind. 
What the writer needs most to 
read are essays, critical papers 
and the unusual magazines be- 
cause these are stimulating and 
they will encourage further read- 
ing, contemplation and original 
thinking. 

The writer who is eager to pro- 
duce more than trivial, mechani- 
cal stories and who wants to 
widen his horizon, too, should 
read the biographical essays of 
James Huneker, Frank Harris, 
Charles J. Finger, Paul Jordan- 
Smith and others. The New Re- 
public, Living Age, Liberator and 
the like may be read for frank, 
unconventional opinions of politi- 
cal and economic matters. While 
many ephemeral fads in litera- 
ture are sponsored by some of the 
“literary’’ magazines the stories 
and comments are always inter- 
esting and the writer may often 
find stimulation in their pages. 
A few of this class of magazines 
are The Little Review, Dial, 
Playboy, S4N and The Double 
Dealer. 


When I was living in New York 
a few years back, my good friend 
Chai Lau, Yu would frequently 
read Chinese poems to me in his 
native tongue, and, fascinated, I 
would spend many pleasant even- 
ings listening to him. A literal 
translation of a “Chu Lu” type 
of poem sounds not unlike some 
rr our modern free-verse concoc- 

ons: 


Wind ferocious heaven high monkey 
sigh sadly 5 
Beach clear sand white birds fly 


arou 
Everywhere dropping leaves come come 
down 


No end long river pours up 10,000 li 
Sad autumn frequently been traveler 
Many years always sick lonely climb- 
ing pagoda 
Turmoil disturbance sorrow complain 
copious snow mustache 
It results Hsin Tin watch tea cups. 


It has been interesting to me 
to find that many readers of my 
new book ‘‘Conscious Short-Story 
Technique” like best the chapter 
called “The Use of Human In- 
terest.”” I was somewhat unde- 
cided about that chapter and for 
a time thought I would not in- 
clude it in the book. The chapter, 
“Fixing the Basis of Action,” is 
the one I had expected to receive 
the most comment. 


“Janet March,” by Floyd Dell, 
is one of the most recent books 
to join the group of suppressed 
novels. When will this obnoxious 
meddling with literature by in- 
competent censors stop? 


FINDS U. S. MEN COLD 


S. T. C. Student Compares 
Australian Male with the 
American Type 


American men seemed cold in 
comparison with Australians to 
a student of the S. T. C. when 
she first came to this country 
some months ago. In an assign- 
ment of the course which calls 
for a character description she 
brought out the contrast of the 
two types. The description is 
noteworthy also because of its 
keen perception of distinguishing 
details that many writers fail to 
observe. 

The first impression he (the Austra- 
lian) conveys is that of race, the 
build of. the thoroughbred. For this the 
exceptionally good line from ear to 
point of jaw is partly responsible, and 
the flat, small ears and thin aquiline 
nose contribute their effect. Outdoor 
life has left a patina of bronze that is 
markedly different from the coat of tan 
of the vacationist. Contrasting with the 
thick dark huir, straight and strongly 
growing, and the dark face, his eyes, not 
large and decidedly light-colored, seem 
over-bright, and the peculiar darker 
line on the margin of the iris adds 
another note of unusualness. He has 
a thin but humorous mouth, not 
straight-thin like an American’s, but 
curly-thin like a well-bred Norman- 
Irish type, with deep, straight-cut cor- 
ners, and a little quirk that takes his 
sudden smile up a trifle higher on the 
left side than on the right. He has 
physical courage, generosity, sportsman- 
ship, a knack of keeping his head when 
in tight corners, and the readiness to 
take a gambler’s chance. 

A diabolical knack of making love 
too cleverly and an essential kindliness 
distinguish this translation of the “fine 
gentleman” of the 18th century into 
the slangy racing man of the 20th, 
who has substituted English-cut Harris 
t ds for peachbl satin, and has 
carried something of that substitution 
into his character. He is more skilled 
in men than in books, and in women 
and horses than in either. 

You know, dear sir, despite the 
teaching of The Saturday Evening Post, 
he is a type that women really like; 
your very dull but excellent business 
man, whose chief virtue is that he is 
“a good provider” is left at the post 
when the above type really is a starter. 

I have met some delightful Ameri- 
cans, but truly, when I first landed my 
first impression was that American men 
had the straightest, thinnest mouths and 
the coldest eyes, mostly gray, that I had 
ever seen. The Australian type is grad- 
ually darkening to more the Southern 
type than the original English one. 


Students Make Sales 


‘An §. T. C. student sold his 
first story, before completing the 
second lesson group, to Blue 
Book for $200. This is an un- 
usually good rate to receive for 
a first story. Another student 
sold his first story, before com- 
pleting the first lesson group, to 
Munsey’s for $100. 
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'LYRIC WRITERS | 


ATTENTION! 


I will set original music to 
your song poems of merit, and 
arrange same for piano. Rea- 
sonable price. All work first- 
class and guaranteed to sat- 
isfy, or your money _ re- 
funded. Send for a copy of 
“The Song Struggle,” it’s 
free. 


Send your best song poems for 
a free criticism today. 


ALBERT E. ORRENDORF 


Composer & Arranger of Music 
1431 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOW ABOUT THAT 


TITLE? 


For $1.00 I will give your story or photoplay 
synopsis two suitable and catchy 
TITLES 


D. J. O'ROURKE, Title Expert 
Box 227 Selma, Alabama 


WRITERS 


Manuscripts of all kinds correctly prepared 
for publication at low rates. Terms, 
samples, etc., upon request. 

MATELE EDWARDS 


Authors’ Agent, Plains, Kansas 


FICTION WRITERS! 


Let Us Help You! 

ll forms of fiction criticised, corrected, 
Sympathetic, confidential service. 
Moderate fees. 

ROBESON LITERARY BUREAU 
P. O. Box 489, Glendale, California 


YRICS 


Written, revised and corrected by a pro- 
fessional writer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARTHUR R. GRIFFIN 
156 East 35th Street Brooklyn, New York 


_ New York, according to the editors, is “trying to 


Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce Stree, 
Philadelphia, a publication of the United Lutheray 
Publication House of which William L. Hunton’ 
is literature manager, states: “We pay from $ 
to $5 per 1000 words for material.” Mr. Hunto 
writes further: “It seems to us that it would 
well if new writers were instructed in your cg. 
umns to ask for samples of the paper to which 
they wish to submit manuscripts, or to request in. 
structions as to the type of material which is used 
Our experience is that nearly all new writers and 
even old writers in sending their first contributions 
are likely to miss the mark and supply material 
which is not the type used in the paper to which 
they are submitting manuscripts.” The Unite 
Lutheran Publication House also publishes Luther. 
an Boys and Girls, Sunbeams, and Sunshine. 


The Lookout, Eighth, Ninth and Cutter, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is a magazine of Christian education, 
the purpose of which is to increase the efficiency of 
Sunday schools, Bible classes, etc. James DeFor- 
est Murch, editor, writes: “We carry a serial 
story and occasionally a short-story that has some 
religious significance. Our standard rate is $10 
for 2000 words; we pay on publication.” 


The Stars and Stripes, Washington, D. C., sends 
word: “We have sufficient material on hand to 
meet our needs for many months to come.” 


Germinal is a new English monthly magazine 
under the general guidance of Sylvia Pankhurst. 
Those in the United States who want to contribute 
to the magazine should send manuscripts to 2// 
W. Fourth Street, New York. 


The Church School, published at New York by 
the Church School Press, will be discontinued with 
the August issue, and will be succeeded by the 
International Journal of Religious Education to be 
published at Chicago by the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


The Echo, Denham Building, Denver, Colo., isa 
magazine of club and society interest, using speci 
features, fiction and verse. Winona Flaven, editot, 
states that payment cannot be made for poems or 
short-stories as yet, except that a prize of $50-is 
offered for the best story published during the 
year. Nominal payment, not to exceed 14 cent a 
word, will be made for a few stories of about 
10,000 words suitable for serialization in install- 
ments of 2000 words. 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., sends an 
appeal for confessional stories for and about 
women. “This magazine has had an overwhelming 
response from men,” the editors write, “and many 
striking confessions from women, but not enough 
of the latter. It is the belief of this magazine that 
women are living just as interesting lives as men 
and we are chiefly interested now in stories about 
women.” 


Real Life Stories, 145 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 


cut in on a vein of good humorous stories.” It 
also uses so-called realistic fiction and feature art 
cles—no verse, skits or epigrams. 


The Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Charles Clayton Morrison, editor, writes 
that it is in the market for no material. 
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Creart Studios, 60 Kukui Lane, Honolulu, T. H., 
of which M. Sing Au is editor, writes: “The no- 
tice stating our immediate need for comedies, which 
you so kindly inserted in the February number of 
your magazine, has created a good flood of manu- 
scripts. The influx is still strong, but we feel 
disappointed that of fifty stories we found but 
three that had some merit. And the three that 
were placed on file for final consideration had to 
be returned because each has its one fault. ‘Two 


were discovered to be plagiarisms. We want orig-' 


inals, good unusual originals, not the plagiarized 
or half-baked efforts authors insist on sending us. 
If you can help us to find a few originals ac- 
ceptable for our use, we will thank you. For ac- 
ceptable comedies we will pay from $5 to $50, for 
feature dramas $100 to $1000.” 


Sports Graphic, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
“pays on publication according to the merit of ma- 
terial,” writes the editor, Thornton Fisher. “In 
general, we use contributions dealing with the out- 
doors, and desire articles on sports not over 1200 
words in length.” 


- Junior World and Youth’s World, 1703 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, published by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, “pay $4 per 1000 
words on acceptance,” writes the editor, S. G. 
Fisher. He also states: “You may change your 
listing of Our Little Ones to read payment on ac- 
ceptance instead of publication. Also Youth’s 
World should have ‘Boys 13 to 16’ instead of ‘me- 
dium ages.’” 


Harry E. Wolff, Publisher, Inc., 166 W. Twen- 
ty-third Street, New York, publisher of Mystery 
Magazine with Lu Senarens, editor, writes: “We 
have some idea of starting a ‘snappy’ type of mag- 
azine, the stories to be highly fervid love themes, 
sexy and smart in style. They must be suitable 
for women. The length could be from 2000 to 
5000 words. If any authors who have contributed 
to current magazines of that sort wish to submit 
stories, we would be pleased to examine them with 
a view to purchase.” Mystery Magazine usually 
pays for material at less than half a cent a word. 


Brief Stories is now under the management of 
The Houston Publishing Company, 9 E. Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York, also publishers of Our 
World. The editorial offices of Brief Stories re- 
main at 805 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, with 
William H. Kofoed as editor. Mr. Kofoed writes: 
Please change our rates in the Handy Market 
a Y%, to % of a cent a word, for the 


American Forestry, 914 Fourteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., has changed its title to Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life. 


The American Needlewoman, Augusta, Me., M. 


G. L. Bailey, editor, writes: “In regard to your. 


listing of The American Needlewoman as paying 
% cent on acceptance, we have no per-word rate. 
We always pay between and 1 cent a word. We 

dour average rate for last year is 34 of a cent.” 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, South Whitley, 
» 18 sending out a call for contributions. R. A. 

elberg of the editorial department writes: 
€ are particularly in need of short-stories, and 


NEW WRITERS! 
Have you heard about the Freelance 
Authors’ League, which is conducting a 


national campaign to enforce the recognition 
of new and freelance authors? 


If you write short stories, scenarios, poems, 
feature articles, or other material for sale 
on the open market, send for full informa- 
tion right away. 


Enclose 10cts postage if you would like a 
copy of “The Inside History of The Scenario 
Monopoly at the Big Studios.” 


FREELANCE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE 


Dept. J 
Suite 1211 Garrick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


would like to have contributors send us better. 


articles and material with more pep and punch 
than we have been receiving. Bob Hicks, the edi- 
tor,.feels that the time has now come to broaden 
and improve the literary quality of the magazine, 
without in the least, however, departing from the 
editorial policy on which the magazine was 
founded. Heretofore the rate of payment has run 
from % cent or less to % cent and, occasionally, 
1 cent a word. This is not the limit, however, and 
it is our desire to receive manuscripts that will 
justify us in paying a higher rate for at least 
some of the stories and articles we use. The policy 
will be to select the best available and pay their 
real value, according to our best judgment and 
without particular reference to any set rate. Un- 
less you are willing that your manuscript shall be 
‘accepted in accordance with that method, you 
should name your price at the time you send it to 
us. Inspirational, man-building articles, that will, 
through specific illustration, teach people to be 
more successful salesmen and saleswomen and big- 
ger, broader, braver and better men and women, 
are desired. Short-stories and articles should bring 
out naturally and logically the fact that honest, 
persistent, uncompromising effort succeeds. We 
like stories with plenty of action, showing human 
people in unusual but not improbable situations. 
The ennobling influence of honest love will always 
be welcomed as an element of the story. Fact 
stories are welcomed, but press-agent stuff will not 
be accepted. We prefer some of the selling slant 
in most of our stories. We seldom buy poetry.” 
It should be noted that Specialty Salesman in the 
past has not been treating contributors fairly 
in the matter of giving them prompt reports or 
paying for material used. Mr. Dunkelberg, how- 
ever, is writing contributors: “If you should have 
received rather slow action on your manuscripts 
in the past, be assured, in the future, it is our in- 
tention to report promptly and to pay on accept- 
ance. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


You 
Can’t 


Wrong 


So says Arthur Preston Hankins of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLIFIED 
TRAINING COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRIT- 


ING. 


Suppose that I had had your Course at my elbow. 
On page twenty-eight of your Second Lesson Group 
I could have read, “Begin as near the climax as 
possible.”” I had a sense of climax, and I certainly 
could not have gone wrong had I had that forceful 
rule to guide me. Even now, after thirteen years 
of story writing, that sentence jarred me. I sup- 
pose I have been following that rule more or less 
faithfully for years, but did not realize it. I have 
never seen a more simple, meaty, all-embracing 
exposition of the proper way to begin a short- 


The present low introductory tuition fee is 
soon to be discontinued. Those who enroll 
now will make a decided saving. To learn 
more about the course send for the free 
booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the 
New Method.” Mail the coupon below. 


If I had been able to avail myself of your Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing some thirteen years ago, 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New 
Method,” and full information about the Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 


ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS, popular 


when I innocently decided to become a yarn-spinner, it is short-story writer, novelist and photoplay au- 
thor, among whose recent books are ‘‘The Jubi- 


difficult to tell how many hard bumps I might have escaped. jee Girl,” “The Heritage of the Hills,” and 


“The She Boss.’’ 


story—or even a novel, for that matter—than that 
one sentence. Strict adherence to that rule will 
save many a piece of work from the waste-basket. 
It will automatically unify a story whether the 
author strives for unity or not. 


This is only one example of the method that I 
find running through your entire Course. I find it 
replete with short-arm jabs that bring home to the 
student with startling clearness just what he needs 
to know. Page thirty-two of the Second Lesson 
Group is a gem. Lord, my temples are gray from 
having to learn by years of practice and experience 
what that page teaches in three minutes! Your 
Course costs forty dollars, I believe. Say, the one 
I took, with a number of friendly editors, a ream 
of rejection slips and A. P. H. as my instructors, 
cost me thousands! Figure it out for yourself! 


And so, to sum up as briefly as possible, I am 
absolutely sincere in saying that no student of the 
short-story, who actually believes that he has it in 
him to write salable fiction, can go wrong by study- 
ing those lessons. 


But he must work, confound him! He must work 
and get experience! He can’t expect you to do it 
all. I hate to repeat “The way to write is to 
write,” but, darn it, there’s no other statement 
that will take its place! Work, and imagination, 


‘and The Author & Journalist’s Simplified Training 


Course make a combination that, to date at least, 
cannot be beaten. I think I know, for your criti- 
cisms of my work in the past have brought meé 
checks ‘well into the four-figures class. 
Cordially, 
ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 
Sausalito, Calif., 
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JOURNALISM — SHORT STORIES 


Those who desire independence through a 
literary career are offered 

EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONA 

AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND NEWS. , 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 
in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest profit. 
DEPARTMENT 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 


Plot Chart and Copyright Booklet Free 


THE Harvarp CoMPANY 
429 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 


Markets for Humor 
By AnpREw CHAPMAN 


N experience gained in selling humor to most 

of the leading markets reveals that good 

prices are paid by several of the publica- 
tions, but at the same time it is far from easy to 
make a living out of free-lance short humor 
writing. 

Skits presented in unusual forms seem to stand 
a better chance than humor told in conventional 
anecdote or joke form. 

In dealing with current events, find out what is 
uppermost in the minds of people. Remember 
also, that humor editors usually buy at least three 
weeks ahead. 

Salable humor, in addition to being original, 
must be right up to the minute on all the fads, 
follies, businesses and activities of the day. Cut 
down and eliminate non-essentials from your jokes. 

Don’t send an illustration with your humor. If 


editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


the publication that buys it wants illustrations, a 
staff artist will be employed to do the work. The 
joke must stand on its own feet. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Rice and La Salle 
Literary Agents and Play Brokers 
140 West 42d Street, New York 


Serial, book and dramatic rights sold. Motion picture 
rights to published fiction and produced plays ne- 

tiated. Write for terms and particulars of service. 
We do not handle photo-plays. 


I WANT GOOD STORIES 


For Sale to Magazines Paying One Cent a Word 
Up, on Acceptance. Marketing fee 10 per cent. Sex 
stuff barred. Send manuscript, with $1 reading fee, or 
write for particulars about marketing and criticism 
aids to writers. 


H. B. Davenport’s Selective Marketing Service 


Box 1192, Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 
NEATLY AND ACCURATELY 
Rates and samples on application | 
S. S. PARKER, Typist 


Route 2, Box 294, Whittier, Calif. 
Authors’ Work a Specialty 


ATTENTION WRITERS 


Your manuscripts neatly and promptly copied 
at moderate price. One carbon copy free. 


Address 
VICTOR THOMAS, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Drawer 429, Salem, Va. 


“I GUESS IT WILL PASS” 


is the death sentence of many good manuscripts. Be 
sure yours is right before submitting it. We will type 
it for you according to editorial requirements, also cor- 
rect and revise it if you wish. The cost is small. Write 
for particulars. 


WRITERS SERVICE 
1061 Sanford Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 


Do not flood an editor with a batch of jokes. If 
you do, he is likely to get the idea that you are 


grinding them out like a machine and that they | 


are all poor. Three or four typed pages of humor 
to a publication should be enough to submit at one 


time. 

Above all things, be original. 

It is advisable to procure the various humorous 
publications regularly, to study them carefully, 


issue after issue, and get to thinking along their’ 


lines. Each one has its individual slant and style 
of material. 


Leading Markets for Humor 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. Pays 
on acceptance; $5 each for Life Lines, $3 each for 
jokes, and about $15 a column for sparkling satire 
on national affairs. 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York. 
ig on publication and is still slow; $10 for the 

t humorous anecdote, $5 for the next, $2 for 
others; satire, about $5 per column. 

Everybody's Magazine, Spring and McDougal 
Streets, New York. Pays on acceptance; $2 each 
for humorous anecdotes. 


Harper's Magazine, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
Pays on acceptance; $1.50 for each joke; especially 
favorable to those concerning children. 


Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minnesota. Pays on 
acceptance; $1 each for jokes; 2 cents a word for 
general material. 


Snappy Stories, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York. 
Pays on acceptance; $1 each for fillers and one-line 
epigrams on love, the shorter the better. 


American Legion Weekly, 627 W. Forty-third 
Street, New York. Pays on acceptance; $1 each 
for miscellaneous humor, and jokes pertaining to 
the life of the United States soldier and sailor. 


Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New York. 
Pays on publication; $1 for scientific jokes. 


The News, 25 Park Place, New York. Pays 
on publication; $1 each for bright sayings of chil- 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eiyht words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions, 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL,” with copy, 40c per 
thousand. E. Wanner, 445 Downing, Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems to type. re- 
vise, etc.; neatness and satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able rates. Miss Linuian SuHortripcp, 210 Hamlet Ave., 
Hamlet, N. ©. 


MANUPATH SERVICE treats the ills of your stories. Write, 
or send $1 and your balkiest manuscript. MANUPATH 
SERVICE, 191 Lincoln Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS mailed to me correctly and promptl apes 
—experienced—fifty cents. E. Norris, Aiken, So. olina, 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION: Your manuscripts correctly t 

for publication at low rates. Write for terms and samples. 

Manuscript Typinc Bureau, Durant, Oklahoma, 
x 304. 


STRAIGHT COPYING—50c thousand; one carbon. No plays. 
Postage. R. Waite, 5330 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. 


PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed. 
I assist many prominent authors, members of the A. L. A. 
Translations: French, German, Spanish, Portuguese. Superior 
work, nominal fees. Rita Ne.son, 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Pennsylvania 0186. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED: Neatly, accurately and with & 
—- 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. Avurtyopy 
Bureau, P. O. Box 995, Jacksonville, Florida, 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED. 30c per 1,000 work 
Carbon copies, 5c 1000 words extra. AUTHORS’ Typyy 
SErvicE, 3 Ocean St., Dorchester, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED according to the Golden Ruk 
Moderate rates. Difficult handwriting welcomed. 
Baker, Westport Point, Mass. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED correctly by experienced typist, 
Reasonable. Rusy L. Scumip, Phone Champa 9009, 165} 
Washington, Denver. 


WRITERS ATTENTION! Manuscripts correctly prepare 
for publication at low rates. Terms, samples, etc. on m 
quest. V. Smick, Authors’ Agent, Gladbrook, Iow, 


WRITERS! Typing and revising manuscripts in proper tech 
nical form. Terms, samples, etc. on request. Warren P, 
Berkey, AuTHOoR’s ManvscripT Service, P. O. Box 4832 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS! Are you looking for someone who knows hoy 
to type a story or manuscript according to publisher 
rules? And who can be depended upon to do careful work! 
If so, write for detailed information to the AvuTuors-Lage. 
TURERS’ MANUSCRIPT TYPING SeErvicE, L. Box 36, Congres 
Park, Illinois. 


CRITICISM OF PROSE FICTION. Frank, detailed analysis 
of manuscripts by a professional fiction writer. 
practical advice. Terms on request. DasHieLi Hamuem, 
620 Eddy Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


WRITERS. Manuscripts correctly prepared at low rates. 
Peing university graduate, well qualified. Terms on request. 
L. M. ALEXANDER, Mart, Texas, Route 4. 


CAMPBELL CORRECTLY PREPARES manuscripts for pub- 
lication. For particulars, address Box 16, Chula Vista, Cal. 


GUARANTEED TYPING—PAY IF PLEASED! Remit when 
typed script arrives, if work satisfies. 30c per thousand, and 
postage. M. G. Heaa, Ostrander, Minn. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed for publication by expe- 
rienced authors’ representative. Prompt, efficient service ; 
reasonable rates. All work guaranteed. Eva GockEL, 3909 
DeTonty St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS IS TO ANNOUNCE a new and extraordinary com- 
bination offer for typing and revision of manuscripts It 
will pay you to this proposition. A. S. WHIiss, 
Kirxwoop, N. J. 


CERTAINLY! We will type your manuscripts neatly and 
correctly at 75 cents per thousand words, including carbon 
copy. Special rates on manuscripts over 5000 words. Your 
business solicited—correspondence first, if you like. HoLLAND 
Typine Service, Box 668, Birmingham, Alabama. 


MANUSORIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c per 
1000 words with copy, Poetry 1c per line. Heten E. 
Street, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS and short-stories typed promptly, reason- 
agg E. Carrincton, 1131 West 37 Place, Los Angeles, 
ornia. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly prepared for publica- 
tion, by expert typist; cheapest rates, samples, etc., on re- 
quest. Synivan N. Rosinson, Authors Representative, Ray- 
mond, Miss. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed, 50c per thousand words. 
One carbon. ANNA H. Pueps, Box 273, Victoria, Virginia. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, spelling corrected for 40c per 1,000 
words. Frep Cornelius, Box 712, El Paso, Tex. 


SHORT-STORIES' typed criticised, marketed. Intro- 
ductory offer to new patron. Send story. AUTHOR’s 
Hewrer, Box 297, Iron River, Wisconsin. 


SEND US ged manuscripts to copy accurately, quickly and 
neatly with minor corrections. 50c per thousand words. 
Carbon copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. VIRGINIA SERVICE, 
701 Laburnum Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


OLD reliable, Blakewhiting, “‘Authorservice,” Branford, Conn. 


“Kosciusko, Miss. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED & ARRANGED CORRECTLY at ten 
cents per hundred words including carbon copy. GERTRUDE 
G. MitcHeLL, Kenyon Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Public 
es established 1906; enclose postage with mam- 
script. 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY TYPED. Minor corrections 
made, one carbon copy. 50 cents per thousand words 
Prompt service. E. V. Norris, 1518 Pennsylvania Blig, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS MANUSCRIPT TYPING—50c per thousand 
words, one carbon. Perfect work guaranteed. ‘Work wel 
done is Half Sold.” C. J. Crawrorp, Apex, Colorado. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Straight copying, fle 
per 1,000. Revising and typing $1.00 per 1,000. One 
carbon or more. Returned next mail. Writers TYPING AD 
REVISING BuREAU, Box 48, Belfast, Maine. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS—Stories, poems, photoplays 
Typing, criticising, revising and marketing. Have you 
manuscripts prepared by us. Low rates. Write to Writzn 
Typina Bureau, 41 Hager St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OUR TYPING work is welcomed by editors. You will ke 
well satisfied with the quality of our service. 30c per 1,000 
words and carbon copy. Wm. B. Herrinaton, 38 Morris St, 
Danbury, Conn. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Manuscripts typed neatly and 
accurately in a manner to please editors. Reasonable rate, 
prompt service. Mari A. Hoox, Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 65c each; state color and mm 
chine. Carbon Paper $2.00 per hundred sheets. TH 
DAVENPORT STATIONERY SHOP, 110 W. 3d St., Davenport, Ia 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed for the editor, aceurately 
and in an acceptable manner. Reasonable rates. J. D. 
Morrison, 17 N. 16th St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WANTED by experienced stenographer authors manuscripts 
to typewrite. Plain typing, 40c per M. words. Exizapeqi 
HAMLIN, 959 21st Street., Des Moines, Iowa. 


MANUSORIPT TYPING neatly and accurately done, 
thousand. Hugues Typina AGency, P. O. Box 


50e 
873, 


MANUSORIPTS typed. Work guaranteed to be_ prompt 
neat, accurate. Intelligent revision if desired. Write for 
rates. EpnA Hursen, 1102 W. 28th, Los Angeles. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly, neatly and promptly typed by & 
pert. 50c per thousand words including carbon Copy: 
JoHN Stanton, 5218 Parkside Ave., Philadelphia, 
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VERSE WRITERS! An experienced critic will criticise, 
revise and type your poems, and suggest markets. One, 
two, or three poems, a total of 50 lines, $1.00. CHILTON 
Cuase, 1410 N. 24th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


NG—Manuscripts, plays, poems typed. Low rates. 
C. 3308 Elgin Ave., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY with carbon copy. 
Prompt service 60c per 1,000. Extra carbon 5c. ANGIE M. 
Wart, Oswego, Kansas, 


AUTHORS—Let me type your manuscripts; guaranteed 
work by a professional authors’ typist; also revising, 
criticising and marketing. AuTHors’ TypING SERVICE, 553 
Main St., East Orange, N. J 
DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively and 
technically typed, 50c per thousand words; POEMS, 2c 
line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AuTHORS’ TYPING 
wrEaU, Piedmont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


R. 0. VAN CISE WILL TYPE your manuscripts according 
to editorial requirements, carbon copy, bond paper ; errors in 
spelling and grammar corrected. Work guaranteed. 45c 
per 1,000 words. R. C. Van Cisz, 538 North Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and carefully 
typed, 50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy if requested. 
¢. D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


MANUSORIPTS typed neatly and technically éorrect, in- 
creasing selling value. Thoroughly competent _ typist. 
Prompt service. Rates gladly furnished. ALMA Bromm, 
288 Berg St., Akron, Ohio. 


THE COLD, CRITICAL EYE! Expert reader’s criticism and 
markets for 50c, any length. Introducing our flawless typ- 
ing at 50c 1000 words. Together or separately. Ran- 
poLPH JorDON, 18 West Chestnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


dren or “The Best Joke I Ever Heard.” Does 
not return manuscripts, so return envelopes are 
wasted, 


American Mutual Magazine, 245 State Street, 
Boston. Pays on acceptance; 50 cents each for 
jokes that will interest houseowners, insurance 
people and the public in general. 


Telling Tales, 80 E. Eleventh Street, New York. 
Pays on acceptance; 25 cents each for one-line 
epigrams concerning love, marriage and divorce. 


International Railway Journal, 40 S. Seventh 

Street, Philadelphia. Pays on publication; $1 each 
for jokes pertaining to railroad or steamship 
travel, something that passengers will enjoy 
reading, 


Metropolitan, 1926 Broadway, New York. Pays 
on acceptance; $1 each for jokes that will interest 
the public in general. 


Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. Pays on 
pation ; $1 to $5 in prizes for business jokes. 
jokes, 


Zif's, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Pays 
on acceptance for jokes, satire, and short humorous 
material generally. - 


College Humor, 102 W. Chestnut Street, 
cago. Pays on acceptance at good rates for 
humorous sketches. 


Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. An indefinite market. 


10 Story Book, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
yS on publication; low rates for skits. 


SECRETS of FAILURE 


Do you, as a writer, know the secrets of 
failure in authorship? Do you know why 
ninety per cent of the writers are failures? Do 
you know why seventy per cent of the writers, 
seeking service conducive to self-improve- 
ment, are ensnared and deceived? Do you 
know how and why this is done? Do you 
know why the majority of the writers nowa- 
days never sell what they write? Do you 
| know who pays the Bill of Failure? Do you 
know why most writers pay more money for 
“service” than they should? 


Many writers, though they are paying much 
money to learn the secrets of successful author- 
ship, never succeed—they are failures. YOU, as 
a writer, must learn the secrets of failure in 
authorship. You must know why the majority 
of the writers fail. You must learn why they 
spend their hard-earned money for hopeless 
ideas. To learn, know, and remember the 
causes of failure in authorship means to steer 
clear of them. Then and then only WILL every 
writer learn the secrets of successful authorship. 
These secrets have been compactly recorded 
in our booklet entitled, 


“HINTS FOR WRITERS” 


It is, as some of our clients call it, ‘“‘The Book 
of Revelation.” It contains a message never 
before presented to the authors by any critics. 
It has been prepared for the writers—for their 
benefit, enlightenment, and literary success—- 
and not for curiosity seekers. Many writers 
have received a copy of it and have learned the 
secrets of many secrets of which they were 
totally ignorant, and are beginning to make 
their literary aspirations a reality. If you are 
a writer and are sufficiently interested in the 
writing game, and are looking for a real literary 
service that will help you get closer to your 
goal, that will help you make your literary as- 
— a reality, write us for further par- 
ticulars. 


LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
602 Porter Building Portiand, Oregon 


Wé iron out the wrinkles We take out the spots 


do not make the man 
Clothes but they often make or mar an Opportunity 
THE CAROLINIANS 
TYPING REVISION 
Box 511 Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Send a QUARTER for manuscript “THE BIG IDEA” 
all dressed up for the publisher 
Return “THE BIG IDEA” and get refund of 
THIRTY CENTS 


WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly 
prepared for publication at low 


rates. Terms, samples, etc. on re- 
quest. Authors’ Service Bureau, Box 
321, Loma Linda, Cal. 


CASH PAID FOR FICTION 
Manuscripts in any legible form accepted. Complete 
plot only requisite. We are reopen | no service or 
course. After careful reading, for which there is no 
fee, unavailable material returned provided return 
postage accompanies manuscript. 

Fiction Mart, 1212 K St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Type 
Your Stories 


from. the 
first draft 
to the 


Remington Portable 


Typing your own manuscripts saves money-—of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. - 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more natur- 
ally. Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts—and so is 
re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is an 
inspiring helper — because it makes writing easier. 

The Remington is truly the “‘feature” portable typewriter, with 
the four-row, standard keyboard — just like the big machines. 
Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The leading portable 
typewriter —in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. Sold 
by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches everywhere, 
Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘‘For You—For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly, 


Address Department 25 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 
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